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Thanksgiving in the Nursery. 


' 


Oh, for an hour in that dear place! 


Oh, for the peace of that dear time! 


Oh, for that childish trust sublime! 


Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s face! 


Eugene Field. 











A Song of Thanksgiving. Then lift up the head with a song! 


And lift up the hand with a gift! 
To the ancient Giver of all 

The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and promise of spring, 

For the hay and the clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 

The rice and the corn and the wheat 
The cotton and sugar and _ fruit, 

The flowers and the fine honeycomb, 


Have you cut the wheat in the blowing fields, 
The barley, the oats and the rye, 
The golden corn and the pearly rice? 
For the winter days are nigh.”’ 
“We have reaped them ll from shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the threshing floor.” 


“Have you gathered the berries from the vine, : The country, so fair and so free, 
And the fruit from the orchard trees? The blessings and the glory of home. 
The dew and the scent from the roses and thyme, —Amelia E. Barr. 


In the hive of the honey bees?” 
“The peach and the plum and the apple are ours, 
And the honey comb from the scented flowers.”’ 





And so let us give thanks to God on Thanksgiving Day. Nature ts beautiful 


\ op . = 4 W- ? ‘C > iS ST ; UV 7 Y 
“The wealth of the snowy cotton field, and fellow-men are dear, and duty is close beside us, and He is over us and in 


) And the gift of the sugar cane, us. What more do we want, except to be more thankful and more faithful, less 
The savory herb and the nourishing root— 

There has nothing been given in vain.”’ 

“We have gathered the harvest from shore to shore, 
And the measure is full and brimming o’er.”’ 


complaining of our trials and our times, and more worthy of the tasks and 


privileges He has given us ?—PHILIIPS BROOKS. 




















How Farmers May Import Fine Stallions. 





Excellent Plan Which Other Counties Be- 


sides Alamance May Adopt With Profit. 


Mr. R. W. Scott Outlines an 
Messrs. Editors: I don’t know who 
your Mr. Harrow is, but I do know 


that as far as I can judge he gives 
some mighty good advice, and when 
I read this week’s Progressive Farm- 
er, and saw what he had to say about 
stock-breeding companies,and saw his 


request of Mr. Stribling for more in- 


formation, at the same warning farm- 
ers against paying extravagant prices 
for horses, it seemed so timely that 
I must thank him. It is in the same 
line with stock food frauds, 
ranges and improved clocks. 
are all right, but unreasonable 
price. 


They 
10 


Often Charged Exorbitant 


Prices. 


Farmers 


In this State, I understand, some 
company is sending French 
stallions into the stock counties, or 


stove | 


| about 


coach , 
' do, too. 


wherever likely to sell, with a man to | 
stay with the horse until sold. While 
attending some Farmers’ Institutes in , 


the Western part of this State I saw 
one of these horses (and a fine look- 
ing horse he was), but, as I under- 
stand, the price paid was 
thousand dollars. Now those who 
ought to know say that this horse 


could have been bought for half the | 


money. 

I heartily endorse this idea of co- 
operation among stock-raisers. AS 
the State is going to become more of 
a stock growing State, and as the 
farms will of necessity be smaller on 
account of scarcity of labor, co-opera- 
tion will be practiced, not only in 
stock-breeding, but along all lines of 
farming, such as corn shredding, etc. 

I, for one, recognize the necessity 
for a better draft horse, and so last 
year I got my friend Mr. Doughton, 
of Alleghany County to buy me four 
good mare colts, that were out of 
large mares by a Percheron horse. 
These colts are doing fine—quiet, 
gentle, easily handled, and are going 
to be good size, will weigh from one 
thousand to fourteen hundred when 
grown; and they were sold at farm- 
ers’ prices. 


A Good Plan to Try in Your County. 


Now here is what I am doing. I 
want to raise some good draft horses. 
I consulted our Dr. Butler. He ad- 
vised me to buy about a sixteen hun- 
dred-pound, pure bred Percheron 
stallion, and gave it as his opinion 
that such a horse could be had for 
one thousand dollars or less. Now 
I do not feel able to buy this-horse 
myself, and if I could I ought not, 
therefore in order to get such a horse 
into this section, and to give him 
some backing, I am asking farmers 
to take stock, one share to be fifty 
dollars, half shares at twenty-five. 
The farmers who take stock, beside 
other inducements, get service of 
horse at reduced price. You see the 
idea is to get the horse here, and 
the farmer who takes stock only 
pays his money a little in advance. 
Already, without much effort, we 
have three hundred dollars sub- 
scribed, and if some of the readers 
of The Progressive Farmer in the ad- 
joining counties wish stock, they 
should write me at once—and espe- 
cially farmers in Alamance County. 
The money will not have to be paid 
until the horse is secured, and no 
purchase will be made until the com- 
pany is organized, and each stock- 
holder will have a voice as to the 
breed, etc. 

I write this to let those interested 
know just what we are trying to do. 
If other counties are interested, why 
not co-operate with us, and get Dr. 
Butler to secure half a dozen or more 
such horses? He can buy all as easily 


three | 


fago. I 





as he can buy one, and by buying 
several, get them at reduced rates, 


and by this plan he could visit differ- 
ent breeding establishments. 


Let Us Have a Full Discussion in The 
Progressive Farmer, 


Now, Mr. Poe, let me suggest that 
an early issue of The Progressive 
Farmer be a ‘‘Horse Issue,’’ and you 
Dr. Butler to tell you all he 
knows about these different horses— 
what they could be bought for, ete. 
Also keep Mr. Harrow stirred up on 
this line. Write Mr. Stribling, also, 
and anybody else who has an opinion 
this matter. I do not know 
of anything that could be of more 
value to the farmers just at this time 
time, not only in money, but in infor- 
mation. I want it, and I know they 
I believe the Department of 
Agriculture could take this matter 
up, and issue a Bulletin on the sub- 
ject, and I trust that at the coming 
December meeting some steps can be 
taken, at the least, to put one of 
these horses at each of the Test 
Farms of the State, and at farmers’ 
prices. I am sure it will pay the 
Test Farms to do so from a financial 
standpoint. 

Anyway, let’s have the matter 
thoroughly discussed, as early as pos- 
sible, so that those interested can 
start right now, and make no mis- 
takes. I feel that this is an import- 
ant matter. Rn. W. SCOTT. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 


Fet 





A Good Example for Other Farmers. 


Messrs. Editors: I was very favor- 
ably impressed with J. C. Stribling’s 
letter of October 4th: ‘‘Which Are 
You Doing—Raising Stock or Little 
Negroes?’’ When I look around on 
all sides in our section, the question 
is easily answered. I may drive over 
our township in all directions and 
see tenant houses set about on all 
the farms and the doors of each 
house are filled with little negroes. 
Our farms are usually five to ten- 
horse, and usually three to seven 
negro families on each farm, raising 
little negroes to become in the future 
a menace and dread for the white 
women of the country districts. 

How does it appear as to stock? 
As I see it in our section there is 
usually one old cow tied out in the 
field to a stake, in the hot summer’s 


sun,—no other stock except the 
mules bought out West. This plan 
of farming is very bad and most 


discouraging to any young man who 
has any desire to rise above the pres- 


ent ruinous plan of all cotton and 
negroes and no stock. 
There is one farm in my section 


which is an exception to the above 
plan. While this farm has only 2 
little more than eighty acres cleared 
land, there are four horses and 
mules, thirty head of cows and yearl- 
ings, from twenty to forty head hogs, 
and several hundred chickens. There 
are raised on this farm all the for- 
age and grain crops, etc., needed for 
the stock, except cottonseed meal, 
and some grain for milk cows. The 
sales of live stock, poultry, eggs and 
milk are the money crops. I under- 
stand that this farm pays well. Any- 
how the lands are being very much 
improved, the buildings are much 
better than they were a few years 
noticed on this farm seven 
head young Guernsey cattle which I 
am told are worth not less than one 
hundred and fifty dollars each. They 
were bought in New Jersey last year 
and in a few months they will add 
greatly to the dairy products of this 
farm. 

If one man can make a success in 
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Tell you why. 






much fence 
you will need 
this year. 

I will write you a 
personal letter about 
American Fence and 
send you this combination 
key-ring, screw-driver and 
bottle-opener. 
























The manufacturer that 
makes any article better 
than anyone else, sooner 

or later will enjoy the big- 
gest trade in that article. 
_ If he is wise, he will strive always to 
improve on the best, to keep it the best—to 
keep it the biggest seller in his line. 

And because of his greater volume of sales, 
he can make improvements at less cost per 
gross, or ton, or rod, as the case may be. 

ighty per cent of all the wire fence made and sold is 


AMERICAN FENCE 


The reason is—éetter fence. The best fence 
brains in the world are constantly at work striv- 
ing to make American Fence better, stronger 
longer-lived—to keep it best. Recent im- 
provement—better galvanizing —adds to 
the life of the fence, decreases its cost per 
rod per year. 


NOTE-—I want to send you the combination key-ring, shown in 
the corner, with our compliments, as a continual reminder of 
American Fence. We register your name and number on our 
books, and return keys, without cost, if found and sent us. 


Vice-President and General Sales Agent 








make fence 
better and 
better Why. 





























FRANK BAACKES 


American Steel @ Wire Co. 
Chicago, U.S.A, 





this line, a few ethers in every com- 
munity could do the same, by so do- 
ing the cotton acreage would be re- 
duced and better prices obtained. 
. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 


Mississippi Labor Troubles. 


“The labor situation in the Missis- 
sippi Valley is one of the serious 
problems confronting not only plant- 
ing, but manufacturing interests, and 
the courts are being called upon to 
close up all dives in the cities and 
drive all loiterers therefrom, in order 
that there may be enough help to 
gather the cotton crop, and carry on 
manufacturing industries, says a 
Memphis, Tenn., dispatch to the New 
York Commercial. This step has 
been taken in Memphis, and reports 
from Jackson Miss., are to the effect 
that the proprietors of manufactur- 
ing establishments have appealed to 
the courts to shut up all the low 
dives and stop the illicit sales of 
whiskey, declaring that if this is not 
done, the manufacturing plants will 
have to be closed down. At Vicks- 
burg, Miss., efforts have been made 
to drive all unemployed negroes out 
of the city, and recently one of the 
judges was asked to adjourn court 
and let the negroes who were on trial 
go to the cotton fields and help gath- 
er the crops, a request with which 
be readily complied.” 





Little Guinea Hogs. 


Messrs. Editors: I have looked 
carefully over your Breeders’ Direc- 
tory, and I find nothing said about 
what used to be called ‘Little Guinae 
hogs.”’ If any of The Progressive 
Farmer Family can tell me where 
and at what price they can be had, 
it will be deemed a favor. 

I. B. PLOYSR. 

Burgaw, N. C. 





Rat Proof Barns. 


Messrs. Editors: In answer to the 
inquiry of D. H., of Horry County, 
S. C., I will say that if he will ceil, 
floor and wall his barn with about 
inch thick planks, making the corn- 
ers and most exposed parts doubly 
thick, so they can not gnaw through, 
he will not be troubled with rats. 
He will need to keep his door shut 
at all times when not using his barn. 
I fixed my barn this way three years 
ago and haven’t seen a rat in it 
since. One of my neighbors is also 
using this method successfully, 

ELI BRYAN. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 





It (The Progressive Farmer) is 
well worth the money and grows bet- 
ter. I wish every farmer in its terri- 
tory knew its value; they would cer- 
tainly do well to keep it on their 
reading table.-—Joe L. Bowden, Bur- 
gaw, N. C. 
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Reorganizing the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation. 


County Mectings All Over the South On December 8th—President Har- 
vie Jordan Makes an Urgent Appeal for United Action. 


The regular annual reorganization 
of the Southern Cotton Association 
and election of officers for the year 
1907 will take place in the near fu- 
ture. Meetings will be called in all 
the civil sub-divisions, counties and 
States of the Cotton Belt. 

The county metings are hereby 
ealled for the first Saturday in De- 
cember in all the cotton growing 
counties at their respective county- 
seats for the purpose of electing offi- 
cers for the ensuing year and to se- 
lect from one to three representatives 
to atiend the State Division Meetings 
to be held at all the State Capitols 
on the first Wednesday in January, 
1907. 


Work of the Several Meetings. 


At the State Division Meetings the 
State officers must be elected and 
also the members of the New Nation- 
al Executive Committee. 

The meeting of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee will be held at 
Birmingham, Ala., January 15-16, 
1907, at which time the officers of 
the National Association will be elect- 
ed and the policies of the Association 
outlined for the year 1907. 

The Annual Convention of the 
Southern Cotton Association will be 


held at Birmingham, Ala, on Janu-. 


ary 17-19, 1907, which will be at- 
tended by delegates from all over the 
South. Said delegates to be chosen 
by the various counties without re- 
striction to numbers. These dates 
condensed, are as follows: 

County Meetings, Saturday, De- 
cember 8, 1906. 

State Meetings, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 2, 1907. 

Executive Committee, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 15-16, 1907. 

General Convention, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, January 17-18- 
1, 1907. 


Prompt Attention Desired. 


To maintain the power and efifici- 
ency of the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion it is imperative that these meet- 
ings be fully attended by the people 
and the best men that can be secured 
elected as officers to the various posi- 
tions to be filled. Indifference or in- 
action will seriously cripple the effici- 
ency of the Association. The Asso- 
ciation is in need of funds to proper- 
ly carry on its work, and it is earn- 
estly hoped that at all the county 
meetings the annual dues. will 
be promptly paid up. The Southern 
Cotton Association has saved millions 
of dollars to the South in the past 
two years of its existence, and it 
should receive the loyal and patriotic 
support of all the people in the 
South. In the meantime, stand pat 
for higher prices and sell the balance 
of the crop as slowly as possible. 
Continuous storms, frosts and freezes 
has cut the crop down to a supply 
inadequate to meet the demands of 
the cotton trade for 1907 and pres- 
ent prices are too low. Let ts have 
a great rally of the people at these 
meetings and with renewed hope and 
courage, deeply thanking an Al- 
mighty Providence for the blessings 
which the South has enjoyed for the 
past two years, cement our hearts 
and thoughts into a closer bondage 
of unity for the material and moral 
upbuilding of our dearly beloved 
country. 

All daily and weekly papers earn- 
estly requested to publish. 

HARVIE JORDAN, 
President Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion. 








TOBACCO CONDITIONS AND 
PRICES. 


Carolina Was So 
Prices Yield 


Crop in Eastern 
Poor That Present 
No Profit. 


Messrs. Editors: In closing an ar- 
ticle on the 1906 Eastern North Car- 
olina tobacco crop for August Plan- 
tation Life, viewing the situation as 
I then saw it at that time when there 
had been rain every day for over 
sixty days, I stated that in my opin- 
ion fifteen cents a pound would not 
pay many farmers in Eastern North 
Carolina a profit for their tobacco 
crop this year. 

I was fully aware that the state- 
ment would be regarded as radical. 
I knew many uninformed persons 
would scout the idea of farmers not 
making money at fifteen cents a 
pound, and I agree, with ordinary 
conditions, such criticism would be 
justifiable, but I knew that no such 
thing as ordinary conditions prevail- 
ed. On the contrary, the most ab- 
normal conditions we have ever seen 
existed at that time, and the state- 
ment was advisedly written. 

Since then the Eastern Carolina 
crop has practically been sold; only 
a very smal] per cent still remains in 
the hands of the farmers. No crop 
has ever been marketed in this sec- 
tion as rapidly as the 1906. crop. 
Farmers realized in the beginning 
that their tobacco was poor and they 
threw it on the market as rapidly as 
they could tie it up without much 
regard to grades. The result was that 
during August and September about 
eight cents a pound was the average 
price for the crop, and it was during 
those two months that the bulk of 
the crop was sold. 

Recently tobacco has advanced un- 
til now the average on our market 
is something like 12% cents, but if 
the remainder of the crop should 
bring as much as 16 2-3 cents a 
pound average, we hold fast to the 
statement made in July that this crop 
will show a loss to the farmers who 
grew it. 

The fact that farmers were rapidly 
selling this crop was taken by those 
who did not know to mean that they 
were getting a profitable price, and 
were therefore satisfied. 

Most of the farmers who sold are 
satisfied because the crop was poor; 
but as to profit, that is another mat- 
ter. There was no profit on the crop 
at the price it sold for, but farmers 
this year were not looking for profit 
—they were after minimizing the 
loss. They were afraid to _ hold, 
afraid the price would go down; 
therefore they sold, and sold hur- 
riedly, and now it is all about out of 
their hands ask any farmer how he 
came out on his crop of tobacco and 
he will answer that he got big prices, 
but that it was so light that the crop 
was a loss. This is the case in nine 
out of ten; as a matter of course 
there are some exceptions. Some 
few farmers will make money this 
year but they are very scarce. 

The crop in the East this year will 
not average 500 pounds to the acre, 
and if the present high prices con- 
tinue throughout the season the aver- 
age will range around ten cents, pos- 
sibly a little more. At these figures, 
the crop will bring from $50 to $60 
per acre. At this price there is not 
cost in the crop. To grow a crop of 
tobacco under present labor condi- 
tions will cost more than $60 per 
acre. 

The farmers tributary to this mar- 
ket, as a rule, are practical men. 





We have not heard a word of harsh 
criticism from a single one against 
those who bought their tobacco, but 
on the contrary have heard a number 
of them express great wonder at the 
high prices exceedingly common to- 
bacco has brought all through the 
season, Yours very truly, 
O. L. JOYNER. 





DO YOU MAKE, BUY OR SELL 


COTTON? 


If So, You Will Want a Copy of This 
Magnificently Illustrated, 331-Page 
Book, Covering Every Subject 
Bearing on Cotton, Offered at Re- 
duced Price in Connection with 
Your Renewal. 


On page 18 your attention is di- 
rected to ‘“‘Cotton: Its Cultivation, 
Marketing, Manufacture, and the 
Problems of the Cotton World,” by 
two members of The Progressive 
Farmer staff. It would not be be- 
coming, therefore, for us to speak of 
the merits of the book as written, 
but we are going to say that in ap- 
pearance and workmanship it is one 
of the handsomest volumes ever 
brought out for American farmers; 
and as for the helpfulness of the 
book, these specimen opinions—a few 
out of many—may we worth while: 

The New York Commercial says: 
“The book is important and com- 
prehensive. It is not only a practical 
scientific guide, but is an assemblage 
of facts of world-wide significance. 
The relation of cotton not only to 
the whole economic and social life of 
the South, but to the whole country, 
is explained; every process of its de- 
velopment is interpreted.”’ 

The Roanoke-Chowan Times says 
it is ‘‘the most interesting book relat- 
ing to agriculture we have ever seen. 
It is more than worth the price, and 
every farmer should have a copy.”’ 

Columbia State: ‘It contains in- 
formation that the cotton planter 
needs, and its careful study could 
hardly fail to make him thriftier and 
more prosperous.”’ 

Biblical Recorder: “Thorough, 
scholarly and thoughtful in treat- 
ment, it is altogether such a book as 
every cotton farmer or manufacturer 
must have, and such a one as every 
library ought to contain—the first 
work to cover thoroughly its great 
subject.”’ 

Charlotte Chronicle: “It contains 
about all there is to know of cotton.’’ 

Gastonia Gazette: ‘‘We have be- 
fore us a book named ‘‘Cotton.’”’ It 
is all about cotton and it contains 
nothing not related to cotton. Itisa 
good book not only for the cotton 
grower to have, to read, and inwardly 
digest, but it is a good book to be 
owned, read, and digested by any- 
body else who is interested in cotton. 
When we reflect what a treasure, in- 
tellectually and practically, this book 
would have been to the farm boys of 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, we 
are unable to withhold an urgent 
recommendation that every farm 
home where these lines are read pro- 
vide itself with a copy of this com- 
prehensive and informing treatise.’’ 

The regular price of the book is 
$2.20; but by the special 30-day offer 
we are making, we will send a copy 
to you postpaid if you will add only 
$1.60 to your renewal. This offer is 
positively good for only thirty days; 
will never be made again, and if you 
wish to get a copy ef “Cotten” for 
winter reading, and save 60 certs 
in cost, you should fill eut the blank 
at once, 





Importance of North Carolina's 
Trucking Interests. 


Few persons are aware of the ex- 
tent of the truck farming in the 
Eastern part of this State. During 
the spring and fall eastern North 
Carolina is the garden for many of 
the cities along the Atlantic Coast. 








WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT OF 
LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. C., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant Of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business. 


Prices. 
A great change in the method of 
doing business has crept upon us un- 








awares, but it is still hard for some 
to realize it. It is the one price idea, 
and it comes with the necessities of 
the times. Some of us can recollect 
when it took our fathers a whole 
day a horse or 
mules, or when they would wait at 
the country store a half a day to get 
a chance to trade with the proprietor 


to buy a pair of 


instead of one of the clerks, and of- 
ten it was time well spent. There 
was an asking price and a selling 
price. 
clerks who knew when to cut and 
where to add. Now the proprietors 
and highly-paid men are rarely seen 
in the largest business houses. They 
are looking after the buying and the 
pricing and the finances of the busi- 
ness, and the goods are sold as they 
are marked—at one price to all. It 
is fairer and it saves the time of buy- 
er and seller, but it still goes against 
the grain of the man who wants 
something others don’t get. We are 
really not any more honest nor less 
but we 
haven’t time to quibble about prices. 
Better to work on closer margins and 
sell more goods. In our business of 
manufacturing, we pay out the big- 
gest money to the men who can help 
reduce the cost of manufacturing. As 
the profits 

manufacturing and 


High salaries were paid to 


grasping than our fathers, 


a rule are far less in 


merchandising 


than at any time in the history of the 


country, except in a few protected 
industries. 
small business and get rich. 

The old horse trading methods are 


going—almost gone. 


Men can no longer do a 








Just now fall lettuce is being shipped 
in great quantities from that section 
to the Northern cities and its culti- 
vation is very profitable. 

Our readers will no doubt be 
greatly surprised to learn that more 
lettuce is being shipped from Wil- 
mington than from any other one 
place in the world. And yet that was 
asserted in the Wilmington Messen- 
ger a few days ago. That paper says 
that the lettuce crop is very good this 
season and is bringing high prices, 
and that the farmers of that section 
are wearing happy faces in conse- 
quence thereof. Fayetteville also is 
a large shipping point for lettuce and 
a good deal of money is made on a 
small area. The advantage of rais- 
ing lettuce is that two crops can be 
raised in one year, both in the spring 
and fall.—Chatham Record. 





The steamer which recently 
brought a load of immigrants to 
Charleston, S. C., will carry back to 
Bremen a cargo worth about $600,- 
000, and it is claimed that Charles- 
ton, with the assistance of her neigh- 
bors, can furnish as much every thir- 
ty days. This looks auspcious for a 
regular steamship service direct be- 
tween Germany and the South Caro- 
lina port. 
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Yo si 
LXVIIL.—TURN THE FEEDING LAMBS INTO THE CORN FIELD 
AFTER W EANING. 
Messrs Editors: The shepherd lambs before they are marketed, and 
who has kept his lambs in good. then again it will not, depending on 
health until August 1st by change of] the price of wool and the relative 


pasture and the feeding of plenty of 
salt and hard wood ashes may con- 
sider himself as the possessor of a 
profitable bunch of feeding lambs, as 
the thing is pretty well in his own 
hands from this time on. The lambs 
may now be weaned and go away 
from the ewes on some fresh pasture 
that has had no sheep on it for a year. 
A very good practice, one we follow- 
ed when handling feeding lambs, was 
to dip both ewes and lambs twice at 
intervals of ten days immediately af- 
ter the ewes were shorn in the spring 
(about May 1st). This practice will 
leave the lamb flock comparatively 
free from external parasites and in 
condition to do their best. At wean- 
ing time we_ generally dipped the 
lambs again to make sure of the few 
ticks that might escape at the early 
dippings. Then we were sure of a 
clean flock at the beginning of the 
feeding periods. 


The Corn Field a Good Place for 
Weaned Lambs. 


After weaning, one of the finest 
places for the lambs is in the corn 
fields, if the corn be heavy and stand- 


ing up well so the lambs will not 
bother the ears too much. The peas 


or clover that had been sown in the 
standing corn at the last cultivation 
is an excellent feed for the lambs. 
They will pick the lower blades from 
the corn stalks also and thus make 
use of this feed that would otherwise 
burn up before time to cut the corn 
and be of little value. The shade 
afforded by the heavy corn is greatly 
appreciated by the lambs, and they 
will show their appreciation of your 
care of them by cleaning out the 
scattering weeds that spring up in the 
fields after cultivation ceases. From 
the corn fields to the second growth 
clover and timothy is a change the 
lambs will like about September Ist. 

The pea stubble will look good to 
_them also and the scattering peas 
they get will be fine preparation for 
the corn diet they will want to be 
started on by October Ist. 


Begin the Grain Feeding Gradually. 


Arrange the flat bottom troughs 
at one side of the field and in these 
place a small quantity of shelled oats 
and corn. Bran is excellent to go 
with the corn, but is too high-priced 
to use in the South. Don’t try to rush 
the grain feeding too hard at first as 
some of the lambs will not take to 
it readily, while others—if the grain 
be fed in liberal quantities—will over 


feed, spoiling their appetites and 
making them unprofitable feeders 
for some time. It is well to take at 


least a month to get the lambs on full 
feed, and as the full feed period ap- 
proaches, substitute ear corn gradu- 
ally for the shelled grain. When on 
full feed the lambs may well be trans- 
ferred to their winter quarters, given 
a good dry shed open on the south 
side, supplied liberally with fresh 
clean water. Then twe feeds per 
day of ear corn and what first-class 
peavine or clover hay they will con- 
sume will, in about one hundred 
days, make lambs that will sell at the 
top of the market—and this top has 
been a mighty high top for several 
years past and bids fair to continue 
so. It sometimes pays to shear the 





price of the shorn and unshorn lambs 
on the market. When the unshorn 
lambs bring one dollar per hundred 
pounds more on the market than the 
shorn ones we would let the butcher 
do the shearing. 


Here’s a Chapter From Experience. 


I wan to give our Progressive 
Farmer readers an idea of what can 
be done with a little flock of first- 
class ewes and their produce by 
citing an example from my home 
neighborhood back in Ohio. My near- 
est neighbor owned a little fifty-acre 
farm. On this little place, besides 
his horses, cattle, and hogs, he main- 
tained a flock of eleven high-grade 
Shropshire ewes, every one first- 
class. He bred these fine ewes to my 
registered Shropshire rams and raised 
on an average twenty-one lambs each 
year. These lambs he fed in the 
manner I have described in this talk. 
and the bunch of lambs on February 
lst averaged right around 157 
pounds each. The average price was 
around $6 per hundred at the farm, 
so his bunch brought him right 
around $200 per year. His ewes av- 
eraged about seven pounds of wool 
each, which, at thirty cents. per 
pound, added $23.10 to the receipts 
from the little flock, or a total of 
$223 per year from eleven ewes. This 
man (who could neither read nor 
write) came from Ireland after the 
Civil War without a dollar, worked 
on the section for seventeen years 
at $1.15 per day, raised a family of 
three children, and saved $1,700 cash 
in the seventeen years. At the end 
of this time he purchased the little 
farm of fifty acres adjoining mine 
at $62.50 per acre, going in debt for 
the balance of the purchase price of 
the farm and the money required to 
buy his stock and farm tools. His 
buildings were hardly worth men- 
tioning when he purchased the farm. 
He now has a house worth $1,500 
and a barn worth $1,200; the farm is 
well fenced and he has money in the 
bank. He was never known to haul 
inything away from his farm except 
live stock (cattle, hogs, and sheep) 
ind a few hundred bushels of Irish 
potatoes. 

There ought to be something in 
this man’s example to encourage our 
young men to think there is some- 
thing in live stock growing on our 
Southern lands. 

Next week we will try to ascertain 
whether the South is, or is not, locat- 
ed in the Corn Belt. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Brydville, Va. 





Building Up a Neighborhood. 


Messrs. Editors: I have wanted to 
say a few things for some time to 
The Progressive Farmer brethren. 
A good and live neighborhood is the 
place to live and good women are 
great leaders for the up-building of 
the right kind of society. It is well 
for each man to realize the fact that 
we may be an example for the better- 
ment of the home and its surround- 
ings far and wide. If you want iz. 
desirable community, go to work, and 
others will help you to build. Show 
by your practice what you have been 


, reading. A good neighborhood brings 





up the price of land. Lands that 
once would bring about eight or ten 
bushels of corn, will now bring .from 
thirty to forty bushels. 

The people of our surrounding are 
attending to their own business and 
when a new machine of any descrip- 
tion for the farm is put to work, all 
want to see it. I tried the hiring of 
a mowing machine; then I bought 
one, and this year several of my 
neighbors had the use of it to their 
delight. It is a one-horse mower,— 
something not seen here before. 

I was of the opinion that women 
and white girls had quit the field 
labor; but they go in crowds, as in- 
tent as to a quilting, and at Sabbath 
School and church they are finely 
dressed and show to great advantage 

rosy cheeks, healthy-looking: 


“A little house well-filled, 
A little wife well-skilled, 
A little farm well-tilled,’’ etc. 
R. R. MOORE. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 





HOW TO RENT A FARM. 


Good Rules to Follow 


Some in Ar- 
ranging With Next Year’s Ten- 
ant. 


In the rental of property, the great- 


er risk is always on the landlord’s 
side. He is putting his property into 


the possession and care of another, 
and that other is not unfrequently a 
person of doubtful utility. These 
rules and cautions may well be ob- 
served: 

(1) Trust to no verbal lease. Let 
it be in writing, signed and sealed. 
Its stipulations then become com- 
mands, and can be enforced. Let it 
be signed in duplicate, so that each 
party may have an original. 

(2) Insert such covenants as to re- 
pairs, manner of use, and in restraint 
of waste as the circumstances call 
for. As to particular stipulations, ex- 
amine leases drawn by those who 
have had long experience in renting 
farms, and adopt such as meet your 
case. 

(3) There should be covenants 
against assigning and underletting. 

(4) If the tenant is of doubtful re. 
sponsibility, make the rent payable in 
installments. A covenant that the 
crops shall remain the lessor’s till 
the lessee’s contracts with him have 
been fulfilled is valid against the les- 
see’s creditors. In the ordinary case 
of renting ‘farms on_ shares, the 
courts will treat the crops as the 
joint property of lord and tenant, 
and thus protect the former’s rights. 

(5) Every lease should contain 
stipulations for forfeiture and re- 
entry in case of non-payment. or 
breach of any covenants. 


Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fuliy solicit your patronage. 














Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. RUFFIN, President. 


LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-President an 
General Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 


. PECAN 
NURSERIES 


J.A.BEAR prop. 
PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CoO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
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Si Sawing VS Beats 2c. 


1 to 8 cords daily isthe usual average for one man. 


p nll Saw 





Our 1907 Mode! Machine saws faster, runs easier and will last 
longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 12-year-old 
boy or the strongest man. Send ‘Sek = showing latest 
SaeOvRTTEStSS First order 


Folding Sawing Mach, Co. 158 ES E. Hartison St., Chicago, LL 
Sirongest 


sezvan FENCE fi5a0 27> 
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Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
hae no agents. Selldirect to user at 
factory prices on 30 days free’ trial. 
We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 
. styles and heights of farm and poultry 

fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


, COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
72 WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 





co. 2orEr ” CE 
aa / 





Closely Woven. Can not 
La sory. wire and every 
‘ace to all other © wires and 

? twists slag at of the fence 
jorse-hig' Bull-strong, Pig- 
tight. Every rod guaran anton: 


BNY 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue tells how Wire 
Is made--how itis eelvanized-- 
why some is ind some is 

. Its brimful of fence facta. 
You should have this informa- 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 

KITSELMAN BROS., 


Box .. MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


WARD FENCE, 


Heavy Spring Steel Double 
Galvanized. To Farmers at 
factory prices, freight pre- 
paid. Catalogue Free, 


WARD FENCE Co. 
Box 62 MARION, IND. 


THE ELLINGTON. THE WINTER PEACH, 


This peach has been kept. in perfect con- 
dition until November Mth. I havetheonly 
stock of these trees in existence, and am of- 
fering a limited number at 50. each, f. o. b. 
here. Order at once. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


R STAMPS 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING -EVERYTHING.- MADE IN THIS 
LINE ESTABLISHED OVER 36 YEARS A490. WE — 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Pric 
Ifyou want ow ves try our Air MAD Stamp : 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP 

NTA. Stamp BER ofthe South. F 
\~-P.0.Box .. ~wwow ww ATLANTA, GA. - 


























Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simulianeous Set-Works are 
recognized as naving no equa! for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 per cent. Can be insiantly changed from 
siow te fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem tlron Works 





WINSTON-SALEM, N, C, 
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Cleanest Factory in North Carolina 








The absolute purity of our tobaccos is 
assured in the manner and _ condition in 
which our plant is kept. 
an insurance inspector in pursuit of his duty 
inspecting tobacco factories: 


‘‘ This is the best kept and cleanest factory I have ever seen, 
and I have inspected every factory in North Carolina.”’ 


Below we quote 





No better tobaccos made than those manufactured 
by BAILEY BROTHERS, WINSTON - SALEM, 
Noari CAROLINA NOT IN A TRUST. 


























GERMAN COACH STALLIONS. 





South Carolina Stock Breeding Com- 
panies Are Using These, and Not 
the French Types. 

Messrs. Editors: Harrow is mis- 
taken in taking it for granted that 
we are using French Coach stallions. 
We are using the German Coach 
stallions and do not recommend the 
French Coach. We have had a few 
of the French coachers im this State 
for at least. fifteen years. We are 
impressed with the more compact 
form of the German coachers. They 
are also larger, weighing from 1,300 
to 1,600 pounds, very active, good 
steppers, and impress these desirable 
qualities upon their get. 

The German coachers are not long- 
legged, neither are they recommend- 
ed for 2:40 roadsters, to go up and 
down the road to two-wheeled, rub- 
ber tires; but they and the half- 
breeds cannot only go up and down 





the furrows in the field, but they also 
make fine stylish coachers for the 
farmers’ sons to drive on the road— 
and that might induce many of our 
farmers’ sons to stay on the farm. 


Life is too short and the work 
too slow and costly, too, to breed 
from half-blood sires when full 


bloods can be had at even double the 
money. 

Among our more _ progressive 
young people on the farm there is a 
growing pride—which is very com- 
mendable—in better stock and better 
appearance of things in general upon 
the farm, and as there are but few 
farmers that can afford to keep a 
span of high-bred roadsters we need 
a kind for general purposes, good- 
sized, fine steppers, that adds inter- 
est and pride in both the team upon 
the road and in the field. 

The common jar-head, hard-tail 
mule and the kinky-headed negro, 
no doubt are good mates, and the 


} 








great motive power behind the pro- 
duction of cotton. But the keeping 
of our boys upon the farms depends 
largely upon the attractions there, 
and we know of nothing that will 
add more to the pleasure and profit 
of the farmer’s son than a span of 
stylish, heavy coachers. 
Yours to command, 
J. C. STRIBLING. 
Anderson Co., S. C. 





Now is the best time for planting 


fruit and shade trees. Some towns 
have Arbor Day. This is done to 
encourege the planting of shade 
trees. There is nothing more attrac- 
tive to a town than pretty shade 
trees, and there is no town in the 
country that neéds them worse than 
Sanford. Let us have Arbor Day 


and have more shade trees and flow- 
ers to beautify the place. These 
things will help to attract people to 
the town.—-Sanford Express. 





Unlimited Demand for Pecans. 


There is no limit to the demand for 
pecan nuts. The only question, How 
can we supply the nuts so that the 
market can grow? If we had a hun 
dred thousand acres in fruiting to- 
day, there would be a demand for 
them, and a great market.—E. W. 
Kirkpatrick, President National Nut 
Growers’ Association. 





I read several papers and maga- 
zines, but like The Progressive 
Farmer better than any of them. 
Though I am just a boy I am doing 
all I can for The Progressive Farm- 


er. Let’s make it sixty thousand, 
and keep the R. F. D. carriers going 
every Bass, Sampson 


day.—G. M. 
Co;, N.C. , 


Shall I come to this town and ask 
your little dudes and dudines how to 
preach the Gospel?—-Sam Jones. 
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OUR TOBACCO REPORT. 


The Week a Record-Breaker—Over 
3,000,000 Pounds Sold on a Mar- 
ket Firm to the Close. 

Danville, Va., Nov. 26, 1906. 
This week has been a_record- 
breaker in the history of our market, 
and there has been sold upwards of 


three million pounds of tobacco. The 
sales blocked on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, and for the firs: 


time in many years had to be con- 
tinued on Saturday, in order to get 
through. 

The quality of the offerings was 
not so good as it has been for some 
weeks past, and the common and 
nondescript grades largely predomi- 
nated. There was, however, a fair 
sprinkling of desirable bright tobac- 
cos in the breaks. The majority of 
the tobacco sold was in very bad 
condition, a large quantity of dam- 
aged tobacco showing up. 

Prices have held up remarkably 
well, and there was no perceptible 
weakening on any grade of tobacco 
that was in the proper order. Possi- 
bly the damaged tobaccos may have 
shown some little decline, but this 
was scarcely noticeable. Taking it 
as a whole, the market closed firm. 

Owing to the small supply of 
bright tobaccos and wrappers, there 
has been an active demand for this 
class of stock, all of which is selling 
at extreme figures. The better grades 
of wrappers are bringing from 55c. 
to 60c. 

It is a cause of comment that our 
market has been able to take care 
of such a large quantity of tobacco 
in one week without any weakening 
in prices, Very truly yours, 

DIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. 





Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Nov. 26, 1906. 


NN 1034 to 11 
EEE sto 9% 
Cottonseed -_____ 27 








Baltimore Provisions. 


BALTIMORE MD., Nov. 26, 1906. 
Flour—Winter patent -_-....-.-$3 75 @#3 95 








bad Spring patents__ -4220 @4 60 
Whe EL ce eC - 19% 
Corn—Southern white __ - 42 @ 48% 
Oats—No 2, mixed _-_-.--. -- 88% 

SS > 2a 75 
Butter—Fancy imitction -..... 23e 8 
Butter—Fancy creamery...—--- 9 @ 30 
Butter—Store packed 19 
Eggs—F' esh -__----__--_. 32 

 - ae ae ae 
Sugar—Fine granulated________ 4 


Sugar—Coarse granulated_____ 





Jay Gould was a book agent. Hen- 
ry Villard was a reporter. Elihu 
Burritt was a blacksmith. Benjamin 
Franklin was a printer. A. T. Stew- 
art was a school teacher. James G. 
Hill began as a roustabout. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a rail splitter, Dan- 
iel Drew began as a cattle trader. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt ferried his own 
boat. William Lloyd Garrison was a 
printer’s devil. John Wannamaker 
began life at $1.25 a week. Andrew 
Carnegie began life at $2.50 a week. 
William A. Clark as a young man was 
a miner. John Jacob Astor sold op- 
ples in the streets. Thomas Edison 
began as a telegraph operator. Hen- 
ry H. Rogers was a grocer’s delivery 
boy. John D. Rockefeller worked in 
a machine shop. Thomas F. Ryan 
was a clerk in a dry goods store.— 
Farmers’ Voice. 





More and more we realize the 
blessing of the R. F. D. systein to 


the country. What a vast advantaye 
the present-day country boy has over 
us who used to be glad if we could 
get the mail once a week. The boy 
who will not read nowadays is of no 
account in the world and never will 
be worth the space he takes.—Char- 
ity and Children. 
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Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING'S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Raieigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mail. 


Y FINE IMPR 
OOTTON SEED. 



















Cook’s Improved, Toole’s Prolific, 
Greer’s Early, King’s Improved, 
Floradora and Tatums Improved big 

‘ Boll Prolific, $1.00 per bushel, 10 
bushels and over, 90 cts. per bushel. 
» Rusell Big Boll, Truitt’s Big Boll, 
Christopher’s Improved, Schley, 
Mortgage Lifter, Culpepper’s, Im- 

roved and Texas Burr, cts. per 
Bushel, 10 bushels and over, 75 cts. 













|Terms Cash With Order. 













R. D. TATUM, 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 








A Beautiful 
PRESENT! 








This cut shows the back of an enamel 
silver Chatelaine Watch. It is open-face 
and enameled in Red, Blue, Green an 
Turquoise, gold-plated centers, bows and 
crowns, decorated with gold inlaid de- 
signs, with enamel Chatelaine Pin. This 
watch is a good time-keeper and will te 
sent in a neat plush box. It is a splendid 
present for Birthday or Christmas, and 
will be a constant reminder of the giver. 
It will be sent by express upon receipt of 


85.50. 


Or will be sent by registered mail if 10c 
extra is enclosed. Expressage to be paid 
by purchaser. Next week another style 
of watch will be shown in this space and 
it will be a good time to purchase. Write 
your name and address plainly. The 
watch is not sent “. O. D. and orders must 
be accompanied by the cash. A money- 
order or registered letter is the better 
way of remitting. 


F. L. Root, 


545 North Grove St., East Orange, N. J. 






































Wachovia Loan & Trust Co. 





Twelve-horse farm at Doublin, Bla- 
den County. Farm produces any crop 
grown in the South; good dwelling 
and six tenant houses; clay subsoil, 
natural drain. Apply to WESLEY 
THOMPSON, McDonald, N. C. 












Winston-Salem, N. C., 
PAYS FOUR PER CENT INTEREST 
ON SAVINGS 





FUND ACCOUNTS. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


DEPOSITS, $4,273,283.50.  - ASSETS, $5,151,907.79. 





Wanted at Once. 
10,000 Bushels Field Peas, 


ALL VARIETIES. 
40 carloads of Shingles and Lumber. 


Write us at once. LEN. H. ADAMS, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

























SAW-MILL ENCINES 

‘Don’t experiment, just bay a “Farquhar.” No 
Frouble, no danger. Farquhar Boilers never ex- 
plode or give away. Give more power per rated 
horse power than any other, Don’t think of buy- 
ing until you investigate our 


SPECIAL AJAX CORNISH 


Return flue boiler; burns 
long slabs and saw-dust. 
Fire-box extends entire 
length of boiler, Over 
fifty years of experience 
and success is back of 
Farquhar Enagines 
and Saw-Mills, Our 

new catalogueexplains 

in detail all our En- 
gines, Boilers, Saw- 
Mills and thresherse 
We willsenditfree 
upon request, 
4. B. FARQUHAR 
cO., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 




































Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 


WANTED—COW PEAS.—110 bushels. Ad- 
dress J. E. Hall, Box 247 Waynesville, N. C. 


WANT TO BUY one or two car loads of 
Cow Peas, f. 0. b. Railroad Station. Address 
W. E. Burnett, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Field raised, hardy, 
Wakefield Succession, Premium Flat Dutch. 
Prices, $1.50 per thousand; in ten thousand 
lots @ $1.25 per thousand. Read: now. 

B. Penny, R. 1, Raleigh, N.C. 


BARGAINS IN IMPROVED large York- 
shire, also Essex and Berkshire Pigs. Pedi- 
grees furnished with every shipment. An- 
gora Goats. E. Coulter, Conneliys 
Springs, N.C. 


WHITE MULBERRY TREES 
Phebe Shellem, Kaleigh, N. C. 

















for sale. 








All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements, Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 














CALL OR WRITE TO US. 





(PILOT) SOLID! SOUND! SUCCESSFUL! 
NORTH CAROLINA'S MOST EMINENT MEN 


Have for several years been urging that North Carolinians and the Southern people in 
general could build up their own insurance companies just as they have built and are 
building banks, cotton mills and other forms of industry. 

They have urged aiso that the policy holder in a company that is carefully 
managed is in a better position than those who hold policies in the companies that have 
such enormous holdings. 

James FH Pow who recently went to New York, in the interests of the North Caro- 
lina policy-holders in the New York Life and Mutual Insurance Companies, made the fol- 
lowing statement: **The solution of the insurance problem lies only in the building up of 
strong home companies to handle the insurance business of the Southern people. 

‘*Much less has been done for the policy-holders as a result of the investigations than 
has been supposed, and the interests of the policy: holder seem to be an entirely secondary 
consideration with those who are contesting for the management of the two great com- 


panies.” 
THE SOUTHERN LIFE AND TRUST CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. O., 


Offers the solution of the problem. Having grown from small beginnings and covering in 
its growth a period of fifteen years, it is firmly and solidly established. Safeguarded by 


rigid economy in management and conservative business methods, it offers the very best 
Good Positions to Good Men. 


A. W. McALISTER, Vice-Pres. and Mir. 


protection that can be had. 


E. P. WHARTON, President. 
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THE HOME LIBRARY. 





It is an Indispensable Factor in 
Every Well-Regulated Farm Home. 


Mesrs. Editors: The long winter 
months are now hovering over us, 
and the long nights can be profitably 
shortened by the reading of good 
books. The farmer’s work should 
now be well up, so that he may have 
leisure to expand his mind on things 
outside his profession. 

The home should have been sup- 
plied with a neat library from its 
first organization; but to those who 
have not yet made this important 
step, I say begin now; for if you 
show me an intelligent family I will 
show you a family where there are 
books. 

Select books for the children— 
something suitable to their inclina- 
tions and talents, for more depends 
on the books the child reads, than 
on the uninterested school teacher, 
in forming his or her character. 

The man of books stands out from 
the common mass of people. His in- 
telligence shines like a beacon star. 

The well read library’ drains 
the stagnant water from the life, and 
makes the soil of the mind fruitful. 
For ‘‘without books,’ says the quaint 
Bartholin, ‘‘God is silent, justice dor- 
mant, science at a stand, philosophy 
lame, letters dumb, and all things 
involved in Cimmerian darkness.” 
Our farm home is the Athene that 
trains the boys to shoulder the pub- 
lic responsibility that they may be 
called upon to bear in after life. 

There is knowledge on the farm, 
quite as much as any where else, 
although it may not be classical. 
The majority of farmers were de- 
prived of education during the Civil 
War, but they thus gained their 
knowledge by self-devotion to good 
books, and the improvement of their 
talents by consistency, and _ to-day 
you may hear of “Old Hayseed,”’ 
“Old Mossy Back,’ and ‘“‘The Old 
Man,” etc.names that I blush to hear 
much less when I read them in our 
dailies, and even our farm papers 
use the graceless nom-de-plumes and 
ery to him, ‘“Friend.’’ But I know 
they are honest if their hands are 
rough, their manners rude, and their 
general appearance shaggy. They 
help to feed the millions of starving 
people, and keep the civilized world 
moving, and therefore deserve more 
respect. Such a man is my father, 
and, a farmer myself, I feelittoo deep 
in my bosom to remain silent, even 
amid the thoughts of this subject. 
True enough, some are country blub- 
bers that burst in curiorsity when 
they go to town, but are there not 
such people in town who burst even 
louder when they come to the coun- 
try? 

But back to the farm library. It 
should consist of a variety of titles— 
history, ancient and modern; Shake- 
speare and Irving, Thackery and 
Dickens, and the best authors of the 
present day,, and miscellaneous 
books,—and, above all, the Bible. 
Dr. Watts said, ‘‘There are many 
silver books and few golden books, 
but I have one book worth more 
than all, called the Bible; that is a 
book of bank notes.’’ Choose Bible 
history for the children, and Sunday 
School stories, and the impression on 
their tender mind will ever remain 
indelible. A book should not be 
read too hurriedly. If hurriedly read 
’tis quickly forgotten. Read several 
pages or chapters and resume your 
work with the thoughts fresh on 
your mind, and while working study 
the author’s weak and strong points. 
It makes the work go easy and keeps 
your mind occupied. A book read at 
intervals in this way is never forgot- 
ten. ’Tis manna to the soul. 

A private library has many ad- 
vantages over the public libraries, 
book, clubs, ete. The books can be 





read at leisure and referred to when 


necessary. 
A neat library is ornamental as 
well as instructive; and the good 


housewife should make this one of 
the necessaries of household orna- 
mentation. 
Economize in other 
never neglect the library. 
ARTHUR D. DAVIS. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 


things, but 





Denatured Alcohol. 


A circular has just been issued by 
the Commissioner of U. S. Internal 
Revnue addressed to agents of that 
Bureau throughout the country, giv- 


ing in detail the regulations gov- 
erning the production of denatured 
aleohol. 


Commissioner Yerkes in his circu- 
lar states that the denaturizing in- 
gredients decided upon for the com- 
pletely denatured ethyl alcohol are 
Benzine and wood alcohol. To every 


one hundred gallons of this ethyl, or 


vegetable alcohol, must be added ten 
gallons of wood alcohol and one-half 
gallon of benzine, making a mixture 
unfit for drinking purposes. 

The Commissioner believes that 
the price of this denatured alcohol 
will be somewhere near 35 cents a 
gallon. 

A “specially denatured” process is 
provided for users of aleohol in man- 
ufacturing, where the completely de- 
natured ethyl alcohol, on account of 
the admixture of benzine and wood 
aleohol, is unsuitable, but for gener- 
ating power the completely denatur- 
ed alcohol alone is considered, and 
it is this product which, if expecta- 
tions are realized, will be the farmer’s 
handy man. But at 35 cents a gallon 
it can hardly be expected to compete 
with gasoline or kerosene, and there 
may be some disappointment in store 
for those who were confidently hop- 
ing for a cheap as well as cleanly 
substitute for oil and gasoline. 

However, the manufacture and 
sale of denatured alcohol is not be 
permitted until January 1, 1907, and 
it is possible the cost of producing 
may prove to be less than Commis- 
sioner Yerkes’ estimate. We hope so. 

The denaturing process will be ac- 
complished on the distillery premises, 
where the alcohol is produced, in 
special bonded warehouses designat- 
ed and used for denaturing purposes 
and for the storage of denaturing 
materials, according to the regula- 
tions laid down, and this appears to 
favor its production in the large dis- 
tilleries rather than in small plants, 
on the farms, although in Germany 
it is said there are numerous small 
plants operated on farms, and all un- 
der Government supervision. 

As the new law authorizing tax- 
free alcohol was passed by Congress 
largely upon the demands of the 
farming interests and for their ben- 
efit, we do not believe that the offi- 
cials charged with its execution can 
afford to so restrict the manufacture 
and sale of the denatured product so 
as to exclude farmers from its bene- 
fits, and turn this new industry over 
to the trusts.—Inland Farmer. 





If You Have Peas for Sale Advertise 
Them. 


Fork, S. C., Nov. 8, 1906. 
Gentlemen: I see in your paper 
where you had peas quoted at $1.75 
per bushel on the Norfolk market. 
Please let me know if you know of 
any one who has peas for sale, and 
if so, will be very glad for you to 

send me address of same. 
Yours truly, 
W. K. FORT. 





The 
is short. 


peanut crop in this section 
The Spanish peanuts are 
yielding an average of only about 
twenty bushels per acre.—Tarboro 
(N. C.) Dispatch. 





ORGANIZING THE ALLIANCE. 





Lecturer Cates is Doing Good Work 
in Franklin and Prospects Are 
Bright for the General Revival of 
the Order. 


A letter just received from Lec- 
turer Cates giving an account of his 
work in Franklin County contains 
the reports of three Sub-Alliances or- 
ganized last week in as many days-—— 
Centreville, Sandy Creek and Moun- 
tain Grove. He writes that the pros- 
pects for good work for the Alliance 
in that county are fine. The best 
people are taking hold with a de- 
termination to make it a_ success. 
There are to be found in Franklin, 
and it is very gratifying to find them 
enthusiastic because it mears good 
and effective work. Only when the 
best people take hold can we hope 
for best results. 

The farmers are realizing the 
need of a live organization and the 
benefits that can come to them from 
unity of action in promoting the agri- 
cultural interests of their commun- 
ity. Let these good people stand by 
the principles of the Alliance and 
fraternal fellowship, together with a 
determination to do something to ad- 
vance the agricultural, educational, 
financial and social interests of their 
community. 

The day of the demagogue in the 
Alliance has passed and the person 
who tries to discourage its reorgani- 
zation on those grounds evidences his 
ignorance of present conditions. 

The farmers want to organize and 
they are going to organize. Brother 
Cates is in the field to instruct them 
and give them the opportunity. He 
will go from Franklin into some oth- 
er near-by county, announcement of 
which will be made later. Let the 
farmers of whatever counties he vis- 
its meet him and encourage him as 
they are doing in Franklin, and the 
Alliance will soon be a strong factor 


helping them in their endeavor to 
better their condition. Now is the 


time to start a general Alliance re- 
vival all over the State. Do not wait 
for Brother Cates, but let the good 
work be inaugurated wherever there 
is a desire to organize. Necessary 
blanks and instructions will be sent 
to any one on application. 

Fraternally, 

T. B. PARKER, 
North Carolina Farmers’ 
Alliance, Raleigh. 


Secretary 
State 


MILLION BALES 


GAIN, 





Cotton Gin- 
Last Year. 


Government Report on 
ned as Compared With 


The amount of cotton of the crop 
of 1906 ginned up to November 14, 
according to a bulletin issued by the 
Census Bureau last week, was 8,531,- 
486 bales, as against 7,501,180 last 
year. The number of active ginner- 
ies is given as 27,881 against 28,310 
last year. 

The amount given by States is as 
follows: 

Alabama, 834,870; 
472; Florida, 


(2; 


Arkansas, 458,- 
42,831; Georgia, 1,- 
190,627; Indian Territory, 238,242; 
Kansas, —; Kentucky, 835; Louis- 
iana, 539,721; Mississippi, 789,484,; 
Missouri, 28,091; North Carolina, 
383,356; Oklahoma, 243,338; South 
Carolina, 653,375; Tennessee, 142,- 
970; Texas, 2,982,698; Virginia, 
755170 


Have You Tried Barley? 


Will some of the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer tell me if they 
have ever sowed any barley for win- 
ter and spring grazing and then cut 
it for hay. I have seen rye spoken 
of; please give me some information 
as to barley. I enjoy reading this 
paper, Very truly, 

L. H. WHITLEY, 

Whitley, Va. 


















STIEFF 





AND orc 
El Ra ee ee 

Are the only artistic pianos sold direct 

to the home by their maker. The 

iN STIEFF is the finest piano produced 
in the world. The SHAW piano is 
superior to any piano sold by most 
retail dealers as their best. You know 

a retail dealer has no interest in your 
musical education. The only tone he 
knows about a piano is the ring of the 
almighty dollar that comes to him in 
theselling. The cheaper the piano the 
bigger his profit. Skip all risk of get- 
ting a cheap piano by writing STIEFF. 








SOUTHERN WAREROOM : 


No. 5 W. Trade St., 
9 CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
C. H. WILMOTH, Mgr. 


When writing, mention this paper. 
(SEPIA A 


COMMAND A HIGH SALARY! 


LEARN WATCHMA‘ING ANG ENGRAVING. 
Enables You to Earn from $12.00 to $35.00 
per Week. 

If you want to “start out” in the world and 
make money, there is no trade that is surer 
in its profits and more permanent in its 
character. We have hundreds of testimonials 
from former pupils of this College, which 
prove that we not only teach watchmaking, 
engraving and optics in a thorough and prac- 
tical manner, but that we IMMEDIATELY 
secure positions for our graduates. 

To learn the trade in a jeweler’s store would 
take at least four years, probably many more. 
Here you learn in from 6 to9 months, under 
the direct supervision of experts. 

Send to-day for free booklet “* Watch- 
making andIits Opportunities,” containing 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF HOROLOGY, 
F. W. SCHULER, Principal, 


1338-40-42-44-46 Somerset St., PHILADA,. 


WANTED! 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Are you a shipper of Eggs, Poultry, 
Meat, Hides, Produce, etc? It will be 
to your interest to make us a trial ship- 
ment. 


Triune Fruit and Produce Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


RAW FUR ONE MILLION 


WAN TE D 
My European contracts put me in position to 
pay top prices. Write for my special quota- 
tions. Address 


A. E. Burkhardt, UTSRNOTRUS Sain Onto. 











FOR RENT! \ farm of 205 acres, 75 acres 

* cleared. Admirably adapted 
to general farming. Good buildings, good 
orchard and beautiful pond. Situated on 
public road, within 5 miles of country town, 
1% miles of railroad. School and churches 
convenient. For particulars, apply Mrs. D. 
M. FERGUSON, Carthage, N.C,, R. F. D. No. 2. 


Raleigh Marble Works, 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Monuments & Iron Fences. 
Catalogue on Request. 


















FREIGHT 





When writing advertisexs, please mention 
this paper. 
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A Thanksgiving. 


r. 


Long enough have I lived and sought to know the value of things, 


To know the gold from the tinsel, 


Love have 


to judge the clowns from the kings; 
I known and been glad of, joys of the earth have been mine, 


But to-day do I give my thanks for a rarer gift and fine. 


* 


For the friendship of true women, Lord, 


world hath breath, 


* 


that hath been since the 


Since a woman stood at a woman’s side to comfort through birth and 


death. 


You haye made us a bond of mirth and tears to last forever 


and aye— 


For the friendship of true women, Lord, take you 


to-day. 


my thanks 


as 


Now much have I found to be glad of, much have I sorrowed for, 
But naught is better to hear than the foot of a friend at the door; 


“What are words between us—I know and may 


under- 


And naught is better to feel than touch of a sister hand 
That says, 
stand.”’ 
* * * 
For the friendship of true women, Lord, 


began, 


that has lasted ‘since time 


That is deeper far and finer far than the friendship of man to man; 


For 
may, 


For the friendship of true women, 


to-day. 


the tie of a kinship wonderful that holds us as blood-bonds 


Lord, take you my thanks 


ot. 


Many the joys 


I have welcomed, many the joys that have passed, 


But this is the good unfailing and this is the peace that shall last; 
From tove that dies and love that lies and love that must cling and 


sting 
Back 
co a 


For the friendship 


shall be, 


of true women, 


to the arms of our sisters we turn for our comforting. 


* 


Lord, that hath been and ever 


Since a woman stood at a woman’s side at the Cross of Calvary; 
For the tears we weep and trusts we Keep and the selfsame pray- 


ers we pray 


For the friendship of true women, 


to-day. 


Lord, take you my thanks 


Farmers’ Voice. 











Making Your Yard Beautiful. 


A List of 


Desirable Trees and Flowering Shrubs Suggested for 


Plant- 


ing at This Season. 


rE. 

For parks, large grounds and wide 
streets by far the best shade trees 
are oaks of the red group, among 
which the best are the red, scarlet, 


yellow, post, pin, rock, chestnut, 
Spanish and laurel species. These 
are all large trees, very long-lived, 


and more free from bad points than 
any other group or class of shade 
trees. Next to the oaks we must 
rank the ailanthus. This tree has 
been given a bad reputation on ac- 
count of the strong and disagreeable 
odor of the male tree during its short 
flowering season. But this drawback 
does not apply to the female tree, 
which, besides being one of the most 
graceful of all trees, is nearly iron- 
clad as regards pests. The tulip 
tree, oriental plane tree, small- 
leaved linden and the Kentucky cof- 
fee-tree are all good. The elm was 
formerly without a peer among large 
trees, but now on account of its ex- 
treme liability to insect damage it 
must be entirely discarded. 


If. 


Among small trees more suitable 
for dooryards and small parks the 
best we have are sweet-gum, ginkgo, 
hackberry, sorrel tree, sophora, kohl- 
reutera, chinaberry and the decidu- 
ous magnolias. The laurel-leaved 
willow and the horse-chesnut are fine 
in moist places, but not suitable for 
dry spots. The white mulberry, es- 
pecially the Downing variety, is de- 








sirable for its beautiful foliage, ex- 
cellent fruit and as food for silk- 
worms. 

For small yards, as a rule, shrubs 
or trees not over twenty-five feet 
high will give more satisfaction than 
larger trees. 

Ill. 


Of fiowering shrubs suitable for 
this climate there is no lack. But in 
making a selection we must consider 
the unities and group together only 
those species which harmonize in 
habit and flower. Usually it will not 
be desirable to have on one lawn 
or lot more than six different spe- 
cies though we may have several va- 
rieties of each species. 

The following is a list of decidu- 
ous flowering shrubs, hardy, clean, 
and in every way desirable for plant- 


ing in the upland region of North 
Carolina. They are here grouped in 
threes, with due regard to mutual 
fitness for forming harmonious 
groups: 

Group 1. Althea, Cotoneaster, Car- 
agana. 

Group 2. Calyecanthus, Amorpha, 
Chlonanthus. 


Group 38. Lilac, Spirea, Laburnum. 


Group 4. Viburnum, Cytissus, El- 
eagnus. 

Group 5. Lonicera, Exochorda, 
Halesia. 

Group 6. Deutzia, Cornus, Dier- 
villa. 

Group 7. Cydonia, Philadelphus, 
Genista. 





Group 8. Weigelia, Lagerstroemia, 
Forsythia. 

IV. 

Many people, however, prefer to 
plant only evergreen shrubs, depend- 
ing upon herbaceous plants for color 
effect. For such the following list 
will give satisfaction in our district: 

Acuba, Andromeda, Buxus, Ber- 
beris, Cerasus, Daphne, Gardenia, 
Holly, Kalmia, Azalea, Privet and 
hardy Orange. 

For ornamental hedges the follow- 
ing are desirable: 

Tartarian, Honeysuckle, 
Quince, Russian Mulberry, Thun- 
berg’s Barberry, Russian or Amoor 
Privet and the Guelder Rose or 
Viburnum. 

In coniferous evergreens we have 
none that are really satisfactory on 
a lawn. They ‘‘scald’”’ in our hot, 
dry, weather, and soon the entire 
inside of the bush is dead, making 
it anything but ornamental. Such as 
they are, the best two genera are 
Retinospera and Biota. 

v,. 

Among the woody climbers suita- 
ble for this section the first place 
must be accorded to the Crimson 
Rambler Rose and its white variety. 
The Wistaria deserves the next place; 
then come Ampelopsis, Bignonia and 
Akebia. 


Japan 


VI. 

The following are some general 
rules recommended by landscape 
gardners: 

1. Never plant trees closer togeth- 
er than their height when full grown. 

2. Never plant a tree within twen- 
ty-five feet of a house or building. 

3. Do not plant too many differ- 
ent species, or fritter away the gen- 
eral effect by obtruding details. 

4. Do not mix trees of widely dif- 
ferent habit, such as narrow and 
broad-leaved evergreens. Avoid par- 
ti-colored or discolored foliage in 
shrubs. 

5. Select a 
make all 


advance and 
plantings to 
conform with the original scheme. 
Do not plant anything merely be- 
cause it is new or rare. 

6. For effect plant in masses rath- 
er than in isolated specimens. 

7. In planting around buildings 
subordinate the landscape to the ar- 
chitectural effect. 

The best hardy perennial flowering 
herbs for our region are the follow- 
ing: 

Aquillegia; Bluebells, Harbell, 
Candytuft, Golden-rod, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Anemone, Golden Marguerite, 
and English Daisy. 

VII. 

No lawn, however well-planted will 
be satisfactory unless set in a good 
evergreen turf. The following mix- 
ture can be recommended for our 
district: 

For one acre mix seeds of— 


plan in 
subsquent 


Florin Sfade 2... 2000 e008 5 pounds 
Rhode Island bent ..... 4 pounds. 
Wiihite ClOVEr ..s iia wpae ens 2 pounds 


The lawn when made should re- 
ceive an annual spring dressing of 
a complete fertilizing at rate of 1,000 
pounds per acre, and be sprinkled 
during droughty summer weather. 

GERALD McCARTHY. 

North Carolina Department Agri- 

culture, Raleigh. 








Can You be Thankful— 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


your disappointments? 
your defeats? 

your losses? 

your pain? 

your testings? 

your hindrances? 
your enemies? 

your care? 

For your burdens? 

Yes. There is an alchemy which 
can trasmute all these leaden things 
into golden blessings. Our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory; 
while we look at the things 
which are not seen.” 

Note that it is only ‘‘while we 
look.’”” No one can be thankful for 
adversity until he has had this vis- 
ion of the unseen, this glimpse of the 
supremacy of the spiritual over the 
temporal.—Epworth Herald. 





True to the 1 name. 


Fruit Trees and Plants jiiscc: quality, 
guaranteed to live. Materially lees than agent’e 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free Box XX 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES Chattanooga. Tenn. 










Because You 
Need 
The Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cowsforfun. That isn’t 

usiness, and, furthermore, it isn’t 
necessary. There is money in cow 
keeping if you go at it right, and be- 
sides there is more fun in going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 








You need a Tubular Cream Se a 
rator because it will make money 
ou; because it saves labor; beaause 
it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow protits and 
cow losses. e 
Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you nee 
on H ow would you * lik 4 our book 
usiness Dairy and our catalo 
B. 28 both free. Write for them. .s 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


oe Chicago, tll. 
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A GOOK’S DELIGH 


lute satisfaction, also guarantee safe delivery. 
of Cook Stoves at prices that will 
sell them direct. 


catalog Na 
Moore & Decatur Sts. 


Drop us a postal today 





A Good Stove That’s A Good Baker Is 

-Appreciated By Every Housekeeper. 
GUARANTBED BEST COOKER ON THB MARKET. 

We ship direct from Atlanta, guarantee abso- 


Our catalog shows one of the handsomest lines 
surprise you, 
mailed free on request. We make our stoves =e 


JOHN FOSTER COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


Prices f. o. b. Atlanta. 

16 in, oven, wt 121 lbs, $5.25. 

17 in, oven, wt 3% Ibs. $7.50. 
You Duplicate Them? 

% one a 6a’ of dollars 











SAM JONES’ |=, 








LIFE AND SAYINCS 





BY HIS WIFE 





AGENTS WANTED 


L. J. NICHOLS & CO., 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY. SEND 
50c ree CANVASSING OUTFIT AND 
ONTRACT FOR TERRITORY 


BIG BOOK, 7x10, PRICE $2.50 AND $3.50 











ATLANTA, GA. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘* AUNT MARY,” 
care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


I. 

Our National Festival, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, the circling year has 
brought again and we rejoice. Only 
one other holiday do we greet so 
lovingly and that is the Day in whose 
evening shone the Star of Bethle- 
hem. Let us pause and count our 
blessings; count them one by one.” 
It is so happy to be thankful; not 
with gloomy face to say, ‘‘Well, I 
am grateful that things are no worse 
with me than they are.” But with 
health and strength and with kindly 
friends near, be glad and exclaim, 
“It is good to be alive.” 

Life has its many vicissitudes; 
times of depression and times of 
prosperity. Let us obey the Divine 
injunction, ‘‘Set the one over against 
the other,’ and like the sun dial, 
‘“note-only the hours that shine.” If, 
like the trusting Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plains who said: ‘‘Whatever 
weather comes is right’’; or like 
President McKinley, when the gray 
shadows of death gathered over him: 
“It is God’s way and it is best.’’ Then 
no matter what the circumstances 
around us, sunshine would be in the 
heart. 

II. 


“Whilst not so favorable as some 
years have beem, still the returns for 
labor bestowed have been fairly good 
over our land. The prophet Habak- 
kuk’s beautiful picture of desolation 
has not come to us. “The fig trees 
blossomed; there was fruit in the 
vines; the labor of the olive tells 
and the fields yield meat; the flocks 
are in the fold and the herd in the 
stall.””’ Whilst thankful, let us also 
be generous; extend the helping hand 
to the less fortunate. 


“Help us to help the needy and 
ignored; 
Teach us that mere riches no true 
peace afford, 
And grant to each that he may often 


bring 
Some consciousness to Thee of 
laboring, 
To prove, O Guardian! aworthy 
ward 
For all Thy care. 
IIT. 
Thanksgiving! How full of mean- 


ing is the word, and if we reverse 


it the meaning wil be still clearer— ' 


giving thanks. You see there are 
two words, giving and thanking, so 
we are not only to be thankful, but 
we must give also. Give of our 
means that God has gven us and we 
will be blessed. It mgtters not how 
little we give provid ed it is in ac- 
cordance with our means. When we 
do this we will feel the meaning of 


the word and have a: real thanks- 
giving in our hearts. 
Iv. 3 
We are glad to bgyve “Minnie” 
with us this week. Bhe has given 


the parents something {fo think about. 
We are told to train wp a child in 
the way he should gr @®w, and know 
of no better way to do» this than by 


example. If mother is cross the 
little ones are sure to catch the 
spirit. If father co’ #pfains of his 


food, little Johnnie t pinks he can do 
so, too. They obse ¢ye more closely 
than we suppose. %f we will only 
remember that the ¢hildren are walk- 
ing in our footst wos, I am sure we 
will try to go in 


not lead the little ones astray by 
indiscreet actions on our part. Let 
us hear from you often, dear friends. 

By the way, a letter from Jack 
Klinard has just been received and 
will probably appear next week. This 
should be a signal for war prepara- 
tions indeed! 


AUNT MARY. 





A Suggestion for Thanksgiving. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Thanksgiving 
Day is again facing us, and I hope 
we all may deeply consider, and take 
in the real meaning of the day, and 
take advantage of it in remembering 
those around us who are less fortun- 
ate than ourselves. I think it nice for 
all that can do so to meet at their 
respective churches, and besides oth- 
er devotional exercises, make a purse 
for the benefit of the orphans who 
are in the different orphanages that 
our churches are helping to support. 
Such institutions are a great blessing 
to unfortunate children, and worthy 
of liberal support. So I hope all who 
can will remember the Orphans on 
Thanksgiving Day. Contribute some- 
thing, let it be ever so little. Re- 
member the widow’s mite was highly 
commended by our Saviour. 

And no doubt there are some in 
your neighborhood who are unofortu- 
nate in some way or other—perhaps 
some fatherless or motherless: chil- 
dren, or some afflicted and way-worn 
sufferers, whose hearts might be 
made to leap for joy and gratitude 
to know they were remembered and 
sympathized with by those who are 
more fortunate than they. 

GRANDMA. 

Union Co., N. C. 





“Life is Real, Life is Earnest.”’ 


Dear Aunt Mary: A word to sweet 
sixteen. Just sixteen years ago I was 
sweet sixteen myself, so I have not 
quite forgotten the sweetness of it. 
Don’t you think, dear, that it would 
be better if you would read some 
more real and_ serious authors? 
Novels give one such an unreal idea 
of life. They paint us a life where 
all is rose-colored and beautiful to 
behold; but they fade before the test 
of every-day life and light. 

In novels the undesired character 
always dies and the lovers always 
marry, and no one works, and it 
seldom ever rains. In real life the 
good and beloved die, and often the 
despised and unworthy are uplifted 
to success and power. In real life 
there is work and sorrow for us all 
and days of rain and snow and cold, 
when we have need of many things. 
In real life, often lovers who love 
with all the power they possess are 
parted and are strangers, and go 
through life with a heartache that 
death alone subdues. They meet, 
and speak, they clasp hands, but a 
gulf is fixed for this world between 
them. God knows why. He knows 
the secrets of all the griefs of this 
life. But I think that it is much 
better for girls to know that life is 
not a heaven on earth, but just a 
training for heaven beyond bye and 
bye. SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








_ the right way and ; 


Responsibility of Parents. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—Reform is the 
word which meets our eyes on the 
printed pages of every respectable 
newspaper that comes to our hands, 
but methods of reform, good, practi- 





cal methods that will overthrow the {fact by St. Paul when he reminded 


wickedness that lurks in all the high 
places of this world, and bring to 
pass the good time when the earth 
shall be filled with the ‘“‘knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord as the wa- 
ters cover the sea’; methods which 
the weakest may practice and the 
strongest forces of hell cannot over- 
throw, methods as far-reaching as 
sin, and as uplifting as holiness; as 
perfect as the laws of nature, and 
as simple as the alphabet; such and 
only such will stand the test of time. 
And these methods are within the 
reach of every one, who, for himself, 
vows to lead a life of purity in con- 
formity with the Ten Command- 
ments; at the same time building on 
the ‘“‘sure foundation’ which God has 
laid in Zion, ‘‘which is Christ Jesus.” 
fsa. 28:16; 1. Cer. $21. 

The first earthly institution per- 
taining to moral government was es- 
tablished in the Garden of Eden, 
when Eve became the wife of Adam. 
On the conjugal relationship was 
founded all the family ties, responsi- 
bilities, duties and obligations which 
devolve upon every member of the 
human __— famil. Reform of any 
value must begin in the family, per- 
meate the church, and exalt the na- 
tion; because ‘‘righteousness exalteth 
a nation but sin is a reproach to any 
people. Prov. 14:34. A man desir- 
ing the office of bishop must know 
how to rule his own house well, oth- 
erwise “how shall he take care of 
the church of God.”” The mother and 
the grandmother of the young 
preacher Timothy were women of 
“unfeigned faith,’’ by whom he was 
taught the Holy Scriptures from a 
child, and emphasis was laid on that 





Timothy of whom he had learned the 
Scriptures. If the hope of our nation 
lies in its children, then the parents 
are responsible for the welfare of 
the nation. The business of the 
church is to lead sinners; and as soon 
as they have found Christ they will 
begin to leave off sins which have 
been kept hidden from the out- 
side world, and known only by the 
members of their own families. 

These secret sins are the fountains 
of pollution which defile the streams 
that flow through all the branches 
of society; muddying the waves of 
political thought, and besmirching 
the garments of those who seek to 
float on the waves of popular favor 
by pandering to the wishes of the 
unscrupulous characters. 

These secret family sins ruin more 
children and lead to more skepticism 
than many are aware of. 

The dram slyly imbibed behind 
the door, and lie told to varnish an 
ugly temper, the big ‘“I’’ and little 
“You’’, the quarrels over trifles, the 
complaining murmurs ofter heard 
at meals after the giving of 
thanks: all these apparently little 
sins, destroying the peace and com- 
fort of the family, tend to destroy 
all feelings of devotion, and of rev- 
erence for sacred things in the hearts 
of the children. MINNIE. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 








Powerful--Durable—Economical 


TELEPHONES 


Write for free book explaining 
- cost and to organize, build and 
operate telephone systems among your 
neighbors’ Cadiz Electric Co.. 43 C.C. C. 
Bldg., Cadiz, O. 











Better Sausage— 


More Lard—Less Work— 


Sausage and lard usually represents about half the product 
and half the work connected with butchering on the farm. 
Surely it is worth while to increase the product and 
lessen the labor when the Enterprise Sausage Stuffer 
and the Enterprise Meat Chopper can be had at 
Enterprise Sausage Stuffers are 
a positive necessity for the right making of 


so little cost. 


sausage. Turn easily, and best of all, stuff 
the sausage without admitting a particle 
of air to the casing. ‘This in- 
sures the preservation of the 
sausage. Then when the 
lard is to be made, the 
SAUSAGE STUFFER 

is changed to a lard 


press that will save 1) 










enough lard to 
pay foritself 
in ashort 






CO. of PA., 
232 Dauphin St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





them. 
name ‘“‘Enterprise”’ 
on the machines you buy 
Write for the “Enterprising 
Hlousekeeper,’’ a 

book of 200 recipes, 
valuable every d 
every kitchen. Sent 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 


yd in 
ree. 












splendid 
machine for 
pressing fruit 
when making jelly. 
All this in ove ma- 
















































chine. The size shown 
costs only 
$5.50. No. 25, 
The Enterprise lematand 
Meat Chopper is Price $6.60 






another great kitchen 
help for little cost. 
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HIGHEST HONORS SURROUND THE 


Mathushek Piano 


The piano which has been known for so many 
years to the Southern 
such a reputation in all the Southern States for its 
great durability,evenness of scale, purity and reson 
ance of tone. 

In purchasing a piano. care should be taken in its 
selection. 
on the Iron Plate you may rest assured that you ara 
getting an {instrument of the highest grade and one 
you can enjoy for years to come. 


Our Easy Payment Plan Places the ‘* Mathu- 
shek’? Within the Reach of All. 


Liberal allowance made for old instruments in ex- 
change. 
tion sent upon request. 


Mathushek 








eople and which has gained 


if it has * Mathushek New Haven” ¢as} 


Catalogue and circulars with full informa- 


+k Piano Mfg.Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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THE REAL NEWS. 

“What’s the news?” you ask? Well, there is 
much that goes by the name. The Progressive 
Farmer is come to spend Thanksgiving with you 
to-day and will find pleasure in talking with you, 
gentle reader, about the news. 

But first there is news and news. Shall we 
talk of treasons, stratagems, spoils, murders, en- 
vyings, strife, the inhumane human things that 
make countless thousands mourn, and in their re- 
hearsal feed morbid souls only to make them more 
morbid? The rather let such things go to-day. 
It is not certain anyway that they are news, for 
are not these deeps of evil as old as Cain and the 
other antediluvian sinners, and Jezebel? 

What message, anyhow, can evil give to the 
Has not its tiresome tale been told a 
The fields it 
treads are narrow; its garb is mean and thread- 
its home is under the sun where there is 
no new thing. But above the sun is a universe 
of news not yet explored, and to that morning- 
time of order and goodness and perfection, men 
may aspire and draw near; to that the world is 
Evil has registered its fullest achieve- 
ment in human depravity; achievement in the 
other direction every day which 
blesses the children of men and sets the seers 
a-singing: 


world? 
thousand times in every tongue? 


bare; 


moving. 


makes news 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reap- 
ing something new; 
That which they have done but earnest of the 
things that they shall do. ° 
eI 
A MOVEMENT FOR THE UPLIFT OF FARMING. 


Brain-motor of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern Railroads, transformer of a vast virgin 
wilderness of the West into a throng of prosper: 
ous Commonwealths, James J. Hill, if anybody, 
deserves to be called the Cecil Rhodes of America. 
If South Africa’s empire-builder thought in con- 
tinents, the American, while he wrought with 
wheel and rail and cross-tie, thought in states 
and centuries. About two months ago Mr. Hill, 
in an address at the Minnesota State Fair in St. 
Paul, broke the seal on several cars of his wonder- 
ful train of thought and gave therefrom to his 
countrymen some facts and opinions which have 
arrested the attention of their most serious think- 
ers. Beginning with the elementary proposition 
that there is no other basis of wealth than the 
cultivated soil, that agriculture is positively the 
fundamental source of all wealth, he called back 
to the moorings of sound economy those less pro- 
found students who, dazzled by recent achieve- 
ments in manufacturing and other forms of com- 
mercial enterprise, had been proclaiming that the 
United States has outgrown its dependence upon 
the cultivation of the soil. But while solely de- 
pendent upon agriculture, this country has in the 
atmosphere and _ the cultivated earth mines of 
wealth that are inexhaustible—quite unlike other 
mines. 


Mr. Hill was almost startling in his call for 





desistence from the prodigality with which the 
life of the soil is being squandered by prevailing 
methods of agriculture. Our people are exhaust- 
ing the soil without replenishing its fertility— 


fearfully impairing their working capital every 
year. Wheat lands in the West once good for 


twenty to thirty bushels to the acre now yield 
The lands in 
this new country have deteriorated in productive- 


only twelve to eighteen bushels. 


ness these last fifty years more than they should 
In the addi- 
tional population of 100,000,000 or more of hun- 


have done in five centuries of use. 


gry people which this country is almost certain to 
have within the Mr. Hill 
sees imminent cause for an agricultural awaken- 
ing. The conditions he depicts suggests a couplet 
from the poet: 


next quarter-century, 


Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping 
higher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slow- 
ly dying fire. 
& 
FURTHER CONSIDERATION 
IDEA. 


One of the remedies proposed by Mr. Hill in 


OF MR. HILL'S 


his address was the establishment of model farms 
in every Congressional district or every county. 
This idea he has elaborated in a paper which ap- 
It is 
He favors a well-tilled model 
Thirty or forty 
acres will be large enough, in view of the neces- 


pears in the December Century Magazine. 
full of suggestion. 
government farm in every county. 


sity for intensive farming which now exists in 
sight of the 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 of people 
twenty-five years be fed 
from our soil. this model farm 
conform of soil, 
and rotation of crops, and methods of culture to 


hence demanding to 
He would have 
in size, treatment assignment 
“the most approved practice that actual experi- 
ence and scientific investigation of agriculture all 
over the world have fixed.’’ 

Such investigation experience, Mr. Hill 
claims, actually show an average product nearly 
twiee as great as in the hap-hazard way. ‘‘Other 
countries,’”’ he says, ‘‘produce from an inferior soil 
double the yield of our fertile fields.’’ This is 
exactly in line with some facts pointed out by Mr. 
Walter Page in a meaty address he delivered here 
in Raleigh three years ago. If North Carolina, 
for instance, were in as high a state of cultivation 
as French soil, it would support a population of 
§,000,000 instead of the bare 2,000,000 she now 
has. Taking as a standard of further comparison 
the soil of Belgium, which feeds 490 people to 
the square mile, North Carolina could support at 
that rate a population of nearly 24,000,000; and 
if made to yield as the Island of Jersey, 
North Carolina could feed from her own soil 62,- 
000,000 of persons, or three-fourths of the present 
population of the United States! 

The item of cost involved in the establishment 
and maintenance of these farms is not ignored by 


and 


does 


Mr. Hill. ‘‘For less than a_ single item,’ he 
writes, “in many of our annual appropriation 
bills, a model farm ..... might be established 


in every agricultural county in the United States.’’ 
The entire presentation of the subjects which this 
remarkable man of affairs has chosen to discuss is 
thought-provoking that hardly 
fail to. result in heedful action by his country- 
men. 


to a degree can 


& 
HAMPTON AND McIVER. 

While our in South Carolina were 
unveiling a monument to Wade Hampton in Co- 
lumbia last Tuesday, a large gathering of North 
Carolinians in Greensboro paid tribute in a special 
service to the memory of Dr. Charles D. Mclver. 
In Hampton’s career the traditions of the Old 
South were finely exemplified; in the career of 
Dr. McIver the spirit of the New South found 
splendid illustration: was a leader among 
those who have dedicated themselves to the task 
of building worthily in a new civilization upon 


neighbors 


he 





what Hampton and his compeers saved from the 
old. The one a soldier, the other a teacher, both 
were leaders, and in leading led their people to- 
ward the light. Their native States do honor 
themselves in honoring the memory of sons like 
these. A movement has been well begun for the 
erection of the McIver Memorial Statue, to the 
fund for which citizens of Greensboro, Dr. Mc- 
Iver’s home town, have made generous initial con- 
tributions. 
of 
THE FACTS ABOUT THE DISCHARGE OF NE- 
GRO TROOPS. 

The enforcement of President Roosevelt’s order 
discharging, without honor, the three negro com- 
panies who were implicated in the Brownsville 
riot last August, has been the occasion of some 
acrimonious comment. Especially have 
members or bodies of the negro race been bitter 
in their pronouncements against the President for 
what they deem to be a species of race persecu- 
tion upon his part, while other critics, with less 
severity perhaps but with no more fairness, have 
declared their feeling against the order upon the 
ground that it punished the innocent and guilty 
alike. The material points, however, seem 
well established: (1) That the sleeping town was 
invaded at night by murderous rioters; (2) that 
these rioters were members of the three com- 
panies which have been ordered to leave the army 
without honor, and (38) that these companies form- 
ed a compact to give no information about the af- 
fair. While a considerable number of these color- 
ed soldiers were not actual participants in the 
riot, they ceased to be innocent when they enter- 
ed into a compact to protect by silence their 
guilty companions. They thus arrayed themselves 
against law and order, and against the peace and 
dignity of the State, and deserved the punishment 
provided for all those who thus offend. The Presi- 
dent deserves commendation, not censure, for ad- 
hering to his order for discharge of the entire 
companies. The charge of race discrimination 
fades away in the light of the fact that the War 
Department is now recruiting other colored troops 
to take the place of the discharged companies— 
whether or not this should be done, is a matter 
upon which there is room for doubt. 


some 





EDITORIAL NOTES—CHIEFLY SUGGESTED 
BY THIS WEEK’S FEATURES. 

Sometimes a whole sermon is couched ina ques- 
tion. There was- Mr. Stribling’s interrogation, 
“Which are you doing—raising stock or little ne- 
groes?’’ in The Progressive Farmer of eight weeks 
ago—it is doing good service right on, as will be 
observed by those who read the letter of ‘“‘F.”’ on 
the second page. 








ef 

It is difficult to refrain from saying that Mr. 
K'rench’s article this week on the feeding of lambs 
is the best of the series so far. He adds to ita 
chapter from the book of experience that has in 
it the helpful stimulus of actual achievement. 
Why should not such history repeat itself many 
times among our readers? 

& 

There are some pertinent suggestions by Rev. 
R. R. Moore on the fourth page about “building 
up a neighborhood.” A good live neighborhood 
is an example far and wide. As homes, farms, so- 
ciety, schools, and churches are improved the 
community becomes more desirable—adding many 
things to the enrichment of rural life besides the 
mere enhancement of land values. In this con- 
nection take note also of the timely article on the 
eighth page giving some hints about ‘Making 
Your Yard Beautiful.” 





7 

These winter nights and the wholesome influ- 
ences of good books read by the fireside! How 
did we fail last week to direct attention, special 
attention, to Aunt Mary’s letter about books and 
reading? Let us do so now. Follow its sugges- 
tions and be made happier for it through years 
to come. This week she has a bright, entertain- 


ing talk on the duty of Thanksgiving. 
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NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


Three or four notable features for next week’s 
Progressive Farmer are already on hand. First, 
Zach McGhee, the gifted Washington correspond- 
ent of the Columbia State, has interviewed the au- 
thorities at Washington, and is going to explain 
just what all this talk about Denatured Alcohol 
means, just what the Government regulations are, 
and just to what extent our Carolina and Virginia 
farmers may profit by this much-talked-of innova- 
tion. It will be an authoritative and helpful pa- 
per. 

Next we are going to try to help our farmer 
readers by giving an article of practical advice 
about the use of spoiled cottonseed—great quant- 
ities having been damaged by the fall rains. Mr. 
Cc. B. Williams, of the North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, will handle this topic. 

Our Dr. Butler the cotton boll weevil is 
surely coming to North Carolina and South Caro- 


says 


lina, and when it comes, it is going to waste hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually, although 
our farmers might prevent practically all’ loss by 
beginning now to get ready for their surely com- 
ing enemy. There is undoubtedly no question of 
more vital interest to the man who makes cotton 
than this, and Dr. Butler having just come from 
boll weevil district in Louisiana, and from 
conferences with 


where, has something to say which should com- 


the 


authorities in Texas and else- 
mand attention. 

For our tobacco farmers also we have in hand a 
feature of no small interest—the story of how the 
Kentucky tobacco growers have built up the most 
suecessful tobacco farmers’ organization in the 
world. 

And all the regular departments will be up to 


the usual standard. 








GETTING BETTER HORSES. 
For practical money-value, there is nothing in 
this number of The Progressive Farmer which can 


rank ahead of Mr. Scott’s article emphasizing 
first, thet urgent need of better’ breeding 


horses, and secondly, the no less urgent need for 
caution in buying these horses. The plan on which 
he is at work for Alamance County we regard as 
the very best we have heard of, and we wish a 
half-dozen wide-awake Progressive Farmer read- 
ers in each county would take up the matter and 
organize similar companies all over the South. We 


thank Mr. Scott for his suggestion of a Horse 
Special for The Progressive Farmer—we are al- 


ways glad to have our subscribers indicate ways 
ot making the paper more useful—and we hope 
later to put the idea into effect. Meanwhile we 
should like to have a full discussion of the views 


set forth by Mr. Scott and Mr. Harrow. 





PEANUT GROWERS ORGANIZING. 

Eleven counties in Virginia and ‘North Caro- 
lina, producing seven-eighths of the world’s pea- 
nut crop, were represented Tuesday of last week 
at a big peanut convention at Suffolk, Va.,—the 
first ever held. 

It was unanimously decided to have an exhibit 
at the 
auspices of the new association, and a committee 


the Jamestown Exposition under direct 
to perfect arrangements was appointed. 
Officers of the new organization were elected as 
President, C. W. Mitchell, of Aulander, 
vice-president, N. T. Ridley, of Newsome, 
G. T. Stephenson, of Pendleton 
treasurer, George W. Nurney, of Suffolk 


follows: 
N, ©. 
Va.; secretary, 
WN. ©. 
va. 

A statistical committee, consisting of J. L. Bry- 
ant, of Newsome, Va.; W. H. Howell, of Severn 
N. C.; J. A. Garriss, of Conway, N. C., and W. M. 
Cobb, of Franklin, Va., was’ also named. 

Growers, it is said, will demand five and a half 
cents a pound for prime grades of peanuts of this 
year’s crop. 

It is the wish of The Progressive Farmer to give 
more attention to the peanut industry in the fu- 
ture, and we hope the officers of the new organiza- 
tion will make the freest possible use of our col- 
umns. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DECEMBER FARM 
WORK. * 


Any crops that yet remain ungathered should 
be gotten in at once. To remain in the fields long- 
er will result in deterioration. The early frosts 
and the continued rains in October caused great 
loss to our pea and cottonseed crops. It will be the 
part of wisdom to save all the _ peas possible, 
though many of them are unsound. Peas will be 
searce and high another year. The farmer who 
has peas to plant and to sell will be fortunate in- 
deed. 

& 

It is now too late to sow small grain with any 
degree of certainty of making a full crop, yet it 
will pay to sow rye on the land on which we in- 


tend to make that increased yield of corn next 
year; also for spring grazing. The roots of the 


rye will literally fill the soil with millions of hun- 
gry mouths taking up the soluble fertility which 
would leach out during the rainy spells of winter 
and be lost if the land were left uncovered. The 
rye will hold this fertility and give it to the corn 
crop next spring and summer when it will be sa 
badly needed. 
af 

Rather than have no wheat at all, it may be 
well even now to sow a piece of well prepared land 
if this is done as quickly as possible. With a fa- 
vorable winter the results may be satisfactory. It 
is now too late to sow winter oats. It will be bet- 
ter to prepare land intended for oats and sow in 
spring oats in February or March, according to 
location. The Burt oat and the Rust Proof are 
both good spring oats, especially on good land. 
We do not know the name of the oats that will 
make a good crop on poor land. If any one does, 
please advise us! 

a 

In localities where fall and winter plowing is 
practiced, every nice day in December should find 
the plow running—some good two-horse chilled 
plow or a dise plow, set to run just a little deeper 
than ever before. After the holidays there may 
not be much good weather that will admit of 
plowing for some time. On heavy elay lands a 
day’s plowing now will be worth much more than 
it will be next February or March. 

x4 

Now is the time to fix up the barn and stables. 
Make them tight and warm for the stock. Stop 
the leaks in the roofs. It requires less food to 
carry stock through the winter when they are 
warm and dry than when left exposed to the 
weather. This is important, for many reasons. 
Save all the manure possible. Prepare an extra 
quantity for that corn-field next spring. You must 
feed the stock, so do not waste the manure. Fer- 
tilizers will be higher next year than they are 
this; besides, many people are going to buy more 
than ever to put under cotton and possibly some 
other crops. Get ahead of these people by saving 
more farm manure than ever before to supple- 
ment your commercial fertilizer. The results will 
justify the work required. 

7 

December is the hog killing month in many sec- 
tions, as it should be. Hogs should be fat enough 
to slaughter before the very cold weather sets in. 
It is always better to kill hogs in medium cold 
weather than to wait until cold freezing weather. 
Hogs intended to be killed should not be fed for 
twenty-four hours before killing. They will butch- 
er much better for not having been fed. 

A friend, by the way, recently gave us a new 
idea about heating water for scalding hogs that 
is unique and commends itself. He said: Takea 
piece of iron pipe some 10 or 12 feet long and 
about two inches in diameter. Bore a hole a few 
inches above the bottom of the barrel in which 
you intend to seald the hogs, plug up one end of 
the pipe, and fasten the other end in the hole near 
the bottom of the barrel. Put the necessary 
quantity of water in the barrel which will fill the 


pipe also. Make a fire some few feet from the 
barrel and let this pipe pass through the fire. The 


steam generated in the pipe will soon heat the wa- 
ter in the barrel sufficiently hot to scald hogs. 

Use a thermometer so as to not get the water 
too hot. For grown hogs, a temperature of about 
175 degrees will be hot enough, while pigs will 
not require water so hot. A cheap thermometer, 
such as used in a tobaeco barn, will answer. 
With the pipe for heating the water and a ther- 
mometer for keeping it at the right temperature, 
hog killing should not be a hard job. 

We cannot refrain from making one other sug- 


is 


*This department, conducted by our Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. T. B. Parker, and Agricultural Editor Butler, is now a 
permanent feature of The Progressive Farmer, an article in 
the last number of each month giving “Suggestions” for the 





month following. 








gestion, and that is: be sure to clean the heads 
and feet well. Many men just give the feet a 
twist and the nose a kick or stamp with the foot 
and expect the women to do the rest. It is so 
much easier to clean them well when you are 
at it. 

& 


We prefer to kill one day and cut up and salt 
the next day. Use plenty of salt; it is much cheap- 
er than pork. Salt well and put away in a box 
or dark place where flies cannot reach it. Mr. 
Troutman’s recent articles in The Progressive 
I'armer have so nearly covered the ground that 
we will make but few suggestions as to curing the 
meat, making sausage, ete. The meat should lie in 
salt from four to five weeks, and then be smoked 
slowly, without heating, until the job is thorough- 
ly done. Tastes differ as to the degree to which 
it should be smoked. If for family use, then 
smoke the way you like best. If for market, study 
the wishes of your customers and smoke accord- 
ingly. As to sausage, we suggest that you weigh 
all meat and also the seasoning. Then all your 
sausage will be seasoned alike. Two pounds of 
salt to one hundred pounds of meat is about right 
and other seesoning to taste. Tastes differ in this 
respect. For instance, some want a good deal of 
sage while others want none. Some want sausag 
so hot with pepper as to remind the average per- 
son of the Jap’s attack on Port Arthur, while oth- 
ers want only a trace. Suit your household or 
your customers in this respect; weigh the quantity 
of each ingredient and there will be no further 
guessing as to quantity. Mix the seasoning well 
with the meat before grinding; then the grinding 
will mix still further-——better than is possible in 
any other way. 

& 

Have you arranged to plant that orchard we re- 
ferred to last month? If not, do not delay longer. 
Be sure to plant out enough trees to supply you 


with fruit in abundance throughout the entire 
fruit season—which should be practically all the 
year. 


& 


Now is a good time to set out the strawberry 
plants. Set out at least 1,000 plants for an or- 
dinary family. Have them of three or four varie- 
ties, early, medium and late. Do not reserve all 
your best land for cotton, but take a part of it 
for your fruit trees, vines, ete. 


& 


Again, have you arranged for putting out cab- 
bage lants as was suggested in last month’s ‘‘Sug- 
gestions?’’ Now is the time to set them out if 
you are to have early cabbage next spring. Manure 
the land heavily. Do not be stingy with it. Use 
commercial fertilizers liberally—principally 
acid phosphate and potash, about.equal parts of* 
kainit and acid phosphate at the rate of 1,000 
pounds per acre in the rows. Run the rows three 
feet apart, sow the fertilizer, ana ridge up with 
two furrows. Set the cabbage plants on the south 
side of the ridge and near the bottom of the ridge. 
Set them deep, clear up the leaves, so the stems 
will not be’ exposed to the cold weather. This 
deep setting is important. The ridge will protect 
the plants from the cold North winds. Other sug- 
gestions in regard to cultivation will be made 
later. Set at least 500 plants for a family of or- 
dinary size. Charleston Wakefield will probably 
be the best variety to plant out. Plants can be 
bought at reasonable prices, and are advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


J 


The yield of corn for 1906 in almost every 
State is better than usual. North Carolina, for in- 
stunce, is credited with an average yield of fif- 
teen bushels per acre against a ten year average 
of thirteen bushels. South Carolina has not done 
quite so well, while Virginia and Tennessee aver- 
about twenty-five bushels per acre. Let us 
if the corn crop in the Carolinas next year 
cannot be put at a much higher average than for 
1906. This will be easy if we will give more at- 
tention to the corn crop than we are now doing. 
Begin to plan for an increased yield for next year. 


also 


age 


see 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

You would compliment a coxcomb doing a good 
act, but you would not praise an angel. The sil- 
ence that accepts merit as the most natural thing 
in the world is the highest applause. Such souls, 
when they appear, are the Imperial Guard of Vir- 
tue, the perpetual reserve, the dictators of for- 
tune. One needs not praise their courage,—they 
are the heart and soul of nature.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 
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LXVII.—HOW TO.HAVE EGGS IN THE SCARCE SEASON. 


Messrs. Editors: ‘‘The melancholy 
days have come, the saddest of the 
year,’ with the change from summer 
to cool fall weather, there is always 
a change in the quantity of eggs pro- 
duced, this falling off occuring at a 
time when eggs are most in demand. 
Therefore the price is always high, 
as compared with summer quotations. 
How best to get the chickens to lay 
at this season is the subject for to- 
day’s lesson. 

Select Minorca or Leghorn Pullets. 

The first essentials, then, for win- 
ter eggs is a good laying strain of 
some of the standard bred fowls, pre- 
ferably Minoreas or Leghorns. These 
should be pullets, or at most yearling 
hens, but nothing older. These win- 
ter layers should be yarded, if possi- 
ble, giving them a comfortable house, 
free from draughts, with a southern 
exposure, keeping all male birds out 
of the yard, as pullets lay even bet- 
ter without the companionship of the 
opposite sex. Chickens do not lay 
eggs because they want to, but by 
feeding them properly on egg-form- 
ing foods they lay because they have 
to. Corn alone will not make them 
lay; it is a good fattening food, and 
if you want a pot of chicken and 
dumplings, ‘‘that’s the stuff.’’ But for 
eggs, ‘‘nay, nay, Pauline.’”’ For eggs 
we must give a variety of diet; the 
component parts of an egg are wa- 
ter, about 65 per cent, fat 2 per cent, 
albumen 14 per cent, and a small per 
cent of mineral matters, and grain 
food alone will not produce this. The 
hen must be fed a mixture containing 
all the elements of an egg. 

Feed This Egg-Producing Diet. 

This can be done by feeding in the 
morning in troughs or on boards, a 
mash composed of the following: One 
part corn-meal to two parts of wheat 
bran and two parts of middlings, 
adding three times a week a table- 
spoonful of cottonseed meal for each 
pullet. This mash should be scald- 
ed with boiling milk, either sour 
sweet or buttermilk. If you have no 
green stuff such as cabbage, collards 
beets, or turnip greens, to be fed la- 
ter in the day, then the above mush 
to be fed in the morning should be 
mixed with steamed clover hay, or in 
lieu of that, nice bright fodder or 
peavine hay. This mash should be 
fed at the rate of a quart to every; 
ten birds each morning. The even- 
ing feed should be a mixture of wheat 
two parts, oats two parts, and corn 
one part. At noon some green food 
should be given, and as water enters 
largely into the composition of the 
fruit, fresh water should be supplied 
to the birds twice daily. The winter 
layers should have meat or bone sup- 
plied them _ three or four times a 
week; butchers’ scraps supply this 
want and can be bought cheaply. 
Lime in some form should also be 
supplied for the formation of the 
shell. If crushed oyster shells are 
not ‘‘come-at-able,’”’ then limestone, 
broken up fine, or old plaster, will 
do. Provide clean, roomy nests with 
straw, and if you will follow the 
above brief instructions you will have 
a full egg basket for the good wife 
to make her Christmas ‘‘fixings’’ and 
a few for yourself to put in the “‘egg- 
nog.” 

Don’t Depend on Winter Layers for 
Spring Hatches. 

But remember the winter layers 

are not the chickens from which to 





get your eggs for your spring hatches, 
for the results will be disastrous. The 
hens that have been idle during the 
early winter are the ones to count 
on for young stock. The winter lay- 
ing pullets will stop about the time 
the others are starting. These pul- 
lets should be given a rest, then af- 
ter laying another litter, should be 
sold just before moulting time in the 
summer. The pullets for winter lay- 
ers should not be hatched too early 
in the spring, as they are apt to lay 
in early fall and then moult, and 
this must be avoided. Of Leghorns. 
five-months-old birds make the best 
winter layers, while Minorcas should 
be six, and the larger breeds like 
Rocks, Wyandottes and Reds from 
seven to eight months. 

Subject for next week: Poultry 
Diseases—Prevention and Cure. 

“UNCLE JO.” 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Thanksgiving. 


When the early Americans observ- 
ed Thanksgiving Day they had a 
poignant sense of obligation for the 
gifts for which they returned thanks. 
Theirs was a year-long struggle for 
life. If the crops were full and if 
the scourges of Indian raids and dis- 
ease had been withheld, they owed 
to the mercy of God the primal boon 
—life itself. 


A terrible sense of the afflictions 
and uncertainties of existence made 
their thanksgiving for a year of 
health and bare sufficiency a passion- 
ate, solemn and immediate gratitude, 
like that of the Jews for their de- 
liverance out of the wilderness. 


In our days of prosperity, when no 
one season more than another brings 
home to us special mercies of God, 
the gratitude which the day sum- 
mons us to express is vaguer than 
that of our early forefathers, and 
the festival is in danger of becoming 
merely formal, a traditional observ- 
ance without feeling. 


But although we have lost in our 
easier life the sharp pathos of this 
day of prayer as the Puritans knew 
‘t, we have by national growth ex- 
tended its meaning and preserved 
much of its depth. 

The American who asks, ‘‘What 
have I to be thankful for?” thinking 
of some special material thing, miss- 
es the meaning of the day. The thing 
to be thankful for is that we are 
citizens of a great nation, which God 
has prospered exceedingly. This day 
celebrates our national gratitude to 
God—the universal idea, as old as 
the Hebrew nation, that the State de- 
pends on God. 


Many nations have festivals of re- 
joicing and thanksgiving. Our festi- 
val is peculiar to this country, in the 
universality of its observance by all 
kinds of Americans, and in the fact 
that it was not given to the people as 
a church tradition, but that the peo- 
ple created a religious day and gave 
it to the churches. It is the day 
when the nation as a whole dedicates 
itself to God.—Youth’s Companion. 


me 
« 
The Gold Medal at the Recent North Carolina State Fair for the 54 
Largest and Best Display of Agricultural Implements was Awarded $ 
SSS Over all Competition to—— —= === ¢ 

> 

JOB P. WYATT & BROS., RALEIGH, N. C. 3 

« 

Progressive Farmer readers before buying any kind of farm 54 
machinery, tools, feedstuffs, or general supplies would do well to $ 
write or call on us—our prices and terms gladly quoted. 2 

Pd 
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IN CHESTER 
%] | CARTRIDGES 


re For Rifles, Revolvers and Pistols. 


ae SAT 


Winchester cartridges in all 
calibers from .22 to .50, shoot 
where you aim when the trigger 
is pulled. They are always 
accurate, reliable and uniform, 


Shoot Them and You'll Shoot Well. 


Always Buy Winchester Make. 
































J. T. GANTT, the origina! inventor of the Gantt Patent Cotton Planters, Guano 
Distributors, and (combined Oat and Fertilizer Drill. 

No better vroof of superio'ity than to have imitators. Beware of all sucb. 

If yeu want tne best, buy the Gantt ‘JIhis cut shows our combined Oat and 
Fertilizer Drill. for sowing oats in open furrow which prevents winter killing. 

RETAIL PRICK, $8.00. A good row maker and guage goes with each drill. 
For full particulars and catalogue, write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - - - MACON, GEORGIA, 














ee GOOD ROAD See 
The Unit Road Machine Solves The Problem. 
Requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM to 


operate. Will do more and better work 
than ten men with usual tools. 








Costs about ene-fifth as much as other graders & 
and will do the work at one-half the expense. 
Will pay for Itself in two days’ use. Sent to 
responsible persovs on tial. Write to-day 

for full information Address, 


The Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. 














When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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HONEST BUGGY 
HONEST PRICE. 





Is built to stand comparison with custom-made buggies. Every piece of wood, 
iron, steel and leather that goes in it is thoroughly examined and tested, there- 
fore they are guaranteed in every particular. The Trade Mark of the Eagle on 
buggies is the sign of honest workinanship, good, sound, well seasoned wood, 
the best grade of iron, steel and leather and a first-class ‘*job’’ in every respect 
from sewing the leather to the last touches of the skilled painter’s brush. 

With every Golden Eagle Buggy we sell youa genuine $12.50 Oak Tanned 
Leather Collar and Hame Harness for $7.49 Cut out Coupon below and mail 
today for Catalogue No, 21 





Best Thing in Europe. 


Read what C. H. McConnell Mer. Economi 
cal Drug Co, of Chicago says: ‘I am finish 
ing a tour of Eurepe; the best thing I’ve had 
over here is a box of Tetterine [ brought 
here from home.” Cures Ringworm, Kezema, 


Dandruff, and allitching cutaneous diseases, 
Get from your druggist or send fCc for a box | 


to J. T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr. Savannah, Ga. 








Gentlemen:---Please send me free catalog of Golden f 
Eagle Buggies and great Harness Offer. 











BUY ON DR noricsincaseries : AND SAVE 
Address 
OF THE MAIL TO THE DEALERS 
MAKER GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., PROFIT y 


158-160 EDGEWOOD AVE., 
ATLANTA, GA. 








at 
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Cotton Talk. 


John P. Allison 
pany Plan—Advice 
ton Mill. 


Mr. 


Messrs. Editors: Your editorial 
comments of the 15th instant relative 
to the action of the Southern Cotton 


Association on the capitalization 
scheme, is well enough, as giving ad- 


vice and cautioning us against unwise 
action; but your remarks are based 
on a report of our meeting given by 
an outsider, before anything was de- 
cided upon. The reporter drew his 
conclusions from information gather- 
ed from the opinions of the members 
and sent this forward as the action 
of the committee in order to get 
ahead of other news-gathers. I wish 
to reply to this, not that I have any 
special grievance, but to _ correct 
wrong impressions before they go too 
far. 

Your remarks apply to the by-laws, 
which will be the work of the direc- 
tors chosen under the charter, and 
the good advice is acceptable and 
your judgment will have its influence 
in shaping final working plans. So 
advice is still in order from any one 
sincerely interested in the cause We 
are struggling for. We have only 
drafted a charter so far, to submit 
to the people for their endorsement, 
which will be shown by their sub- 
scriptions, and it will be up to them 
to say whether they are willing to 
remain under the present yoke of op- 
pression or regulate their own af- 
fairs. 

A charter only confers rights and 
privileges to do business according to 
its provisions. This one is very sim- 
ple, with the title of “Southern Cot- 
ton Company,’ and— 

Section 1. ‘The object, purposes 
and business of this corporation 
shall be the purchasing, selling and 
warehousing of cotton.’’ 

Section 2 says the capital shall be 
one million dollars, to be raised be- 
fore commencing operations, with 
privilege of increasing to one hun- 
dred millions. 

Section 5 distributes the directors 
among the Southern States, to keep 
the management within the home of 
the cotton plant, and the price regu- 
lated by its friends. 

These being the main features, } 
will not give the charter in full. The 
South may be behind other sections 
in forming corporations, but I notice 
it has furnished, and is furnishing to- 


day, many of the captains of finance 
and men of affairs in the-United 
States. 


When the capital is raised the man 
will be found equal to the task of 
managing it. We expect troubles and 
errors, but experience will remedy 
these. The greatest trouble will be 
to raise the capital, as all interests 
antagonistic to us will keep in cir- 
culation every little dissention among 
the farmers to prejudice them against 
each other and prevent their coming 
together. The farmers did organize 
and became a power, but being held 
together by sentiment only, their 
strength was broken by _ insidious 
bickerings and the lack of money to 
resist the attacks of their enemies. 

All plans, except capitalization 
have been tried and failed. 

The Southern Cotton Association 
knowing this, has adopted this plan 
as the solution of the troubles under 
which the cotton planter has labored. 

Let us not exhaust our energies in 
differences over the minor details. 
but go to work for the greater duties 
of raising the money and then devise 
plans for its management. 

With best wishes for your paper 
and the success of the Southern Cot- 
ton Association, I am, 

INO, P. 

Concord, N. C. 


ALLISON. 





Writes Explanation of the Southern Cotton Com- 
About Selling 


Ahead—Good Example of a Cot- 





A Cotton Mill Sets a Good Example. 


Through our exchanges we see that 
the Poe Manufacturng Company, of 
Greenville, S. C., have withdrawn 
their cotton buyer from the city and 
are giving the farmers that half- 
dollar per bale—which the buyer got 

—to bring the cotton to the mill. 
This is the kind of community inter- 
est that shows equity in it. Instead 
of corking up a naturally good cotton 
market to the detriment of the town’s 


trade in the selfish interest of the 
mills, this company have shown that 
they are willing to divide up with 


their home cotton growers. 

If this mill in Greenville has ar- 
ranged to divide this commission of 
the buyer, or give it all to the cotton 
producer, why can’t the growers 
make the same arrangements with 
mills in a large way? 

Cotton growers must come togeth- 
er and put up their cotton in better 
bales and have it graded and weighed 
by competent and reliable men at the 
gins. Then there will be no oppor- 
tunity for street cotton buyers tc 
slash the bagging and cheat in both 


zrade and weight. Get together. 
men—bulk your cotton and save this 


zreat waste. 
J. C. STRIBLING. 


Anderson Co., S. C. 


SELLING COTTON AHEAD. 


It is a Form of Gambling and Usually 
-the Farmer Gets the Worst End 
of the Bargain. 


For several years some farmers 
have been selling their cotton in win 
ter or spring for fall delivery. Many 
who would not gamble in cotton fu- 
tures would sell their cotton ahead 
and thus help the gamblers. In 
some way they figure every year that 
an enormous crop is going to be made 
and that the price of cotton will go 
down to five or six cents, and that by 
selling at about ten cents, they will 
get ahead of their neighbors. Ten 
cents is the price usually paid for 
cotton sold this way. It is true that 
some of this cotton has been deliver- 
ed when the price was under ten 
cents, and then the farmer feels gooa 
about his trade, but for the past few 
vears the average price has been 
ibove ten cents, so that selling ahead 
is a losing business. If cotton did 
not range most of the time above 
ten cents the mill men and merchants 
vould not engage cotton ahead at 
that price. The speculator, the cot- 
ton mill man and the merchant plan 
the game from carefully prepared 
statistics and the farmer bets on 
their game. <A safe rule to follow 
111 through life is never to bet on 
anybody else’s game. Another good 
rule to make is, not to sell anything 
which you do not possess and do nov. 
know that you ever. will have as 
vours. The farmer who sells cotton 
in winter or spring to be grown that 
vear does not’ know, and cannot 
know, just what he is doing. More 
cotton was engaged from this crop 
than from any crop in the past. In 
our opinion, this was one of the rea- 
sons why it went so low in Septem- 
ber. Hundreds of thousands of bales 
were delivered on contracts by men 
able to hold their cotton and who 
would have held it but for the facet 
ihey had it sold and wanted to fil! 
contracts. This cotton coming on the 
market at that time lowered the 
price. It was figured that enough 


cotton had to be delivered under con- | 


tracts to run the mills, and therefore 
it was not important to put the price 





up. We think that but for 
storms in the far South and the wet 
weather here which greatly decreased 
the number of bales of good cotton, 
the price would have remained low, 
largely on account of the contracted 
cotton. There may be much trouble 
ahead yet 
not completed their deliveries of cot- 
ton they sold the early 
year. They sold good white cotton 
and some of them may have to go or 
send to the States South of here to 
get it. 
Getting 
away to 


cotton hundreds of miles 
fill contracts made here 
would be a new business to farmers. 
It is to be hoped that the future 
farmers will make and house and gin 
their cotton before they sell it. That 
is always soon enough to sell, and 
sometimes too soon. — Smithfield 
Herald. 





Could You Use It?! 








if You Had a Little 


Engine 
—That would respond fo every call, 
—That would give you plenty of power, 
—Thatis simple and absolutely safe, 
—That anybody could operate easily, 
—That used gas, gasoline or alcohol, 
—That was economical in the use of fuel, 
4 —That was adapted to almost every farm 
uty. 

Could you use such an engine to advan- 
tage—in your shop work and about your 
farm duties? 

Hundreds of farmers are answering 
to this question, and are buying the 


I. H. C. 


They are the engines described above, 

You can get them either Upright, Hori- 
zontal or Portable—in sizes to suit 
your work, from 2 to 20 horse power. 

The people who are buying them know 
they are getting something dependable, 
They find their engines make profit for them 
—help them to do things the easy way. 

How aboutyou? 

Count over your jobs of grinding, pump- 
ing, sawing, hoisting, churning, feed cut- 
ting, separating cream, etc. Then callon the 
International local agent orw rite for catalog. 


Farm Science The best farmers’ book 


ever published, treating 
all farm subjectsin the most scientific and 
practical way. Mailed for three 2 cent 
stamps. Send for it today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated. ) 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 






























“yes” 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commis-ion to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and triends, For 
particulars. address 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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for the farmers who have 


part of this 
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FOR 


@ POULTRY AND EGGS 


OF THE 


FOREMOST BREEDS, 








Consult the advertisers in 
‘* Breeders’ Directory”? 


our 
and the 
list of exclusive poultry breeders 
who solicit your trade in this 


p‘r inch, per in-ertion: without dis- 
play, 3 cents per insertion fur each 
word, figure or initial. 
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¢ 
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Advertising Rates:— Display ads, $1 @ 
< 
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GIANT STRAIN PURE-BRED 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Bred from select stock, large bone and beau- 
tiful plumage. Can furnish pairs and trios 
from different matings. Mrs. EUGENE 
TRANSOU, Stratford, Alleghany Co., N.C. 


Choice Poultry Stock ! 


Standard-bred February and March hatched 
Cockerels, S. C. White Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
tons, W h'te Plymouth Rocks and ihece 
Minorcas $1.50 and $2.00 each. Also eggs for 
hatching from the above strains. 


FOX HALL POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. dD No. 2, > Norfolk, Va. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 

Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N C. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘““MOST 
RELIABLE.” 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season, 





























White Wyandottes. 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 
War-Horse Pit Games, 


Bred on separate yards from selected stock 
of the best , trains that money can buy. 


8, J. GUYER, Wavnesville, N.C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Khode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $8.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 





STANDARD-BRED WHITE 
DOTTE Pullets and Cockerels, 
Strain, for Sale. Pri-es ,yonsonadie. 
VIRW FARM, Boonville, N. C. 


WYAN- 
Biltmore 
FAIR- 





FOR SALE. 20 choice White Holland Tur- 
keys, $3.00 each, cash with order. W.S. Shu- 
ford, Hickory, N. C. 





Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the — 


=e EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfeet, self regulating 
Hatch every fertile egg. Lowest 
riced first-class hatchers made, 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, HL 







Q Send for free 
Catalogue 





ON POULTRY DISEASES FREE. Ahealthy, 

strong, vigorous flock is the only kind that mye 

OOK 's famous book tells you how to keep your flock 

inthatcondition. R lar price 26 cents but for a limited 

time free to those sending 4 cents for postage and the names 
oftwo other poultry keepers. WRITE TO-DAY. 

The G. E. Conkey Co., 336 Ottawa Bidg., Cleveland, O» 
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POULTICE TIME IS AT HAND. 


The Doctor Says You Are Likely to 
Need One Soon and Tells How to 
Make It. 

Messrs. Editors: I wish to say 
a word about poultices as the time 
is now here when many of our 
friends will need them. There is not 
one person in ten that knows how 
to make a poultice and very many 
doctors know little about it. 

Poultices must be made hot, and 
must be applied as hot as can be 
borne. Change them quickly and 
frequently. The new poultice must 
be ready to apply as soon as the 
old one is removed. Cover the poul- 
tice with oiled silk or several folds 
of flannel to keep it warm longer. 
The poultice should be held in place 
by a bandage, so it will not slip from 
its position. 


The Flax Seed Poultice. 


Linseed or flaxseed poultice is 
made by pouring hot water over a 
sufficient quantity of linseed, in a 
stew pan, stirring rapidly to keep 
from lumping and sticking. Remem- 
ber to pour the water on the seed, 
and not the meal into the water, un- 
til the poultice is just right; then 
quickly spread on the cloth about 
half an inch thick and apply while 
hot. The cloth should be large 
enough to fold over the linseed from 
each side. When the poultice be- 
gins to get cold make a new one 
and apply it just as the old one is 
removed. The poultice must be large 
enough to cover all affected parts. 


Mustard Poultices—Five Kinds. 


(1) Dip a soft piece of flannel in 
boiling water, wring out, lay on a 


hot plate, and sprinkle one side 
with fresh ground mustard. Then 
fold over the side of the cloth and 
apply. 

(2) Take of mustard meal one 
tablespoonful and wet up into a paste 
or thinner, spread on _ soft cloth; 
warm by stove and apply. 

(3) Make a common bread poul- 
tice and stir into it a tablespoonful 
of mustard; apply hot. 

(4) When you need a strong mus- 
tard poultice, stir in warm vinegar 
one or two tablespoonfuls of mus- 
tard and apply with tissue paper 
next to skin. 

(5) A weaker mustard poultice is 
made by using equal parts of mus- 
tard and flaxseed meal. 

All poultices should be applied hot 
and just moist enough not to leak 
and wet the clothes. The heat and 
plenty of moisture should be in all 
poultices. 

Now, my friends, you will soon 
need the advice given here, and you 
had better cut this out and have it at 
hand. It is a small matter, but it is 
something you don’t know about. 

H. F. FREEMAN, M. D. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 





The San Francisco dispatch says 
that Tom Sawyer, who was the origi- 
nal of Mark Twain’s book of that 
name, died a few days ago at his 
home in that city, where he had op- 
erated a saloon for twenty-five years 





The work of exterminating the cat- 
tle tick is progressing satisfactorily 





in the Southern and some of the 
| Western States, says the Department 
,; of Agriculture. 
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» Sa ceeae 


Merchant 








Wouldn’t you like to have new ideas 
about your business? 


THE MERGHANTS JOURNAL 





AND GOMMERGE. 





RALEIGH, N. C., 


Is to the merchant what The Progressive Farmer is to the 


farmer. 


Enough said. But we want to tell you that 


each department is ably edited by an experienced busi- 


ness man. 


It is designed for 


Storekeepers—Country Store, Town Store 
or City Store— 


in North Carolina and adjoining States. 


It is recog- 


nized as the best publication of its kind published 


anywhere. 


A large, handsome illustrated monthly, packed from 
cover to cover with sound, helpful suggestions for every 


merchant. 
to every new subscriber. 


Price, $1.00 the year. 


Free till January rst 





Send a postal for free sample 





copy. Mention this paper, 





and address as above. 














Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 








The negro elected on the Republi- 
can ticket in Chicago has been count- 
ed out. 

Rev. Dr. Alfred E. Dickinson, for 
forty years editor of the Religious 
Herald, died in Richmond. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad 
announced a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease, effective December Ist. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
at its annual session Minneapolis, 
Minn., declared for woman suffrage. 

President Roosevelt received an 
enthusiastic reception from the Porto 
Ricans, to whom he promised citizen- 
ship. 3 

Gen. J. Franklin Bell is to be re- 
called from Cuba January 1st, and 
Gen. Theodore Wint placed in com- 
mand. 

At Chicago last week negroes ap- 
pealed to Mayor Dunne to suppress 
Senator Tillman’s lecture on the race 
question. 

It cost Hearst $256,370 to be de- 
feated in the race for Governor; 
while Mr. Hughes spent $618 in get- 
ting elected. 

The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany was found guilty of accepting a 
rebate of $26,000 from the New York 
Central Railroad. 

President Roosevelt finally refused 
to rescind the order for the discharge 
of a battalion of negro troops of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

The amount of cotton reported by 
the Census Bureau as ginned up to 
November 14 is 8,531,486 bales 
against 7,501,180 last year. 

The investigation of the Eastern 
State Hospital at Williamsburg, Va., 
has finally resulted in the discharge 
of the physicians in charge. 

A Commerce Commission Bulletin 
shows that the net earnings of rail- 
ways in the United States increased 
nearly $97,000,000 last year. 


The proposed Ship Subsidy bill was 
denounced as conscription by Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers' before’ the 
American Federation of Labor. 


At Macon, Ga., a number of ne- 
groes have been finally enjoined from 
organizing and using the name of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. 


On account of the suit against the 
Standard Oil Company its stock went 
down to $524 per share in New York, 
last week, a decline from $840 in 
1902. 


The body of James Wilson, a sign- 
er of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was disinterred at Edenton, N. 
C., and carried to Philadelphia and 
re-buried. 


Robert Ambler Bruce who served 
in the War of 1812, the Texas, Cri- 
mean and Civil Wars, is dying in a 
Richmond hospital, at the age of 106 
years. 


The Virginia Supreme Court has 
declared the two-cent railroad fare 
act of the Legislature to be in viola- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment of 
the Constitution. 


Tom White, a white man charged 
with murdering Mrs. Morgan, at 
Gaffney City, S. C., and robbing her 
of $750, was taken to Spartansburg, 
last week, to prevent lynching. 


While in Panama President Roose- 
velt made radical changes in the 
management of the canal, placing su- 
preme control of the large powers in 
charge of Chairman Shonts of the 
Canal Commission. 





Work on the Virginia Building for 
the Jamestown Exposition has been 
halted by a strike. 


After a long illness, Judge Oliver 
P. Meares, one of Wilmington’s fore- 
most citizens and a lawyer of dis- 
tinction, died at his home in that 
city Wednesday. 

At a_ well-attended meeting in 
Charlotte last week the Mountain Re- 
treat Association voted to issue $50,- 
000 of preferred stock to be devoted 
to improvements of the property. 

Virginia’s wealth shows an in- 
crease of $185,660,484 from 1900 to 
1904; North Carolina, $150,090,098; 


' West Virginia, $180,447,598, and the 


District of Columbia, $111,643,400. 


The Ecclesiastical Court of Review 
to which the heresy case of the Rev. 
Dr. Algernon §S. Crapsey was appealed 
after the lower court had found him 
guilty, upheld the decision and de- 
creed the suspension. 


Professor Joyner declines the prof- 
fer of the Presidency of the State 
Normal and Industrial College and 
will continue serving the States as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
We think he has acted wisely. 


Rather than have the Pennsylvania 
Railroad name one of its men as 
president of the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg and Potomac, it is believed 
yovernor Swanson will call a special 
session of the Virginia Legislature. 


Bishop John J. Tigert died at Tul- 
so, Indian Territory, last Wednesday, 
from blood-poisoning, caused by the 
lodgement of a piece of chicken-bone 
just below the tonsils. He was elect- 
ed a bishop about a year ago, and 
had gone to Tulso to hold a Con- 
ference, 


North Carolina Day will be cele- 
brated in the public schools Decem- 
ber 14th. The subject for study will 
be the life, teachings, and services of 
Dr. Chas. D. MelIver. A pamphlet de- 
voted to these topics has just been 
issued for the schools from the office 
of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


The annual value of the agricul- 
tural products of the South is more 
than $1,700,000,000, and the value 
of the output of her factories ex- 
ceeds that vast sum by a hundred 
million dollars, said President Sam- 
uel Spencer in a recent address be- 
fore the Alabama Agricultural As- 
socition. 

Tuesday of last week brought a 
great gathering of Confederate Vete- 
rans and other citizens of South 
Carolina to Columbia, where a su- 
perb equestrian statue of Wade 
Hampton was unveiled by his grand- 
children. Of the $30,000 which the 
statue cost, $10,000 was contributed 
from private sources and $20,000 by 
the State. 


A report comes from London that 
a deal is under way in diplomatic 
circles between the United States and 
Great Britain for an exchange of the 
Philippine Islands for Newfoundland 
and Jamaica. The suggestion came 
from Great Britain and our authori- 
ties seem willing to consider it. The 
United States might make a worse 
exchange than this. It would bring 
our possessions nearer home, where 
in case of any international trouble 
they could be protected without send- 
ing the ships of the navy or the men 
of the army so far from home that 
they would be entirely outside of 
supporting distance. 
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EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMING. 





A Disastrous Year, but Farmers 
Should Not Lose Courage. 


Messrs. Editors: Your letters to 
hand, and quite a number of others 
from farmers in different parts of 
the State, some asking for informa- 
tion on various agricultural subjects, 
and some asking what has become of 


me. In answer to all, permit me to 
say that here in the East we have 


been in such a condition that I can’t 
write. From the 28th day of May 
till August 22nd we had such a cOn- 
tinuous downpour of rain that crops 
were destroyed, and the 1st of Octo- 
ber we had killing frost followed by 
ten days’ hard rain that ruined pea- 
nuts, destroyed peavine hay and bad- 
ly damaged corn stover in stacks. 
Well, it is no use to enumerate our 
calamities. Suffice it to say that on 
many farms there have been no crops 
of any kind raised,—nothing to feed 
stock or fatten pork. 

I followed out my plan, of which 
I wrote in early spring, on corn cul- 
ture. On these ten acres I raised 
eigthy bushels of corn and have forty- 
nine shoats eating the peas, stock 
peas and potatoes. I am now shred- 
ding my corn stalks. This with one 
loft of clean hay is all the roughage 
I have; everything else ruined by 
the rains. Great numbers of horses 


have died and others will nearly 
starve, I fear. 
Let every one who can sow as 


many oats as possible, taking care 
to thoroughly prepare and manure 
the land... Sow some wheat and rye 
to take care of the stock till another 
crop can be raised. Carefully look 
after turnips and sweet potatoes; 
take care of manure; and look after 
your land and see that water does not 
stand on it during the winter. Plow 
out all rows not cared for during 
summer when it was so wet; and last 
but not least, don’t become discour- 
aged and lose respect for your occu- 
pation. Begin earlier next spring 
than usual and do your work thor- 
oughly and see the old-time crops 
grow and your prosperity return. 
J. H. PARKER. 
Perquimans Co., N. C. 





DO YOU KNOW A BLIND PERSON? 





If So Send His or Her Name for x 
Free Magazine for the Blind. 


Through the beneficence of a weal- 
thy, good lady, in New York City, 
Mrs. William Zeigler, a monthly mag- 
azine of some fifty pages is soon to 
be published in raised print for the 
blind of the United States who can 
read, to be sent to the blind free 
of charge. It will be on the order of 
the regular monthly magazines for 
the seeing and will contain general 
news and literary matter of interest 
to the blind, as well as a correspond- 
ence column for the blind. 

The magazine is to be printed in 
New York Point print and in the 
Braille, so as to accommodate the 
blind who read either. 

For the purpose of reaching every 
blind person in North Carolina who 
can read, it is earnestly requested 
that the full name and postoffice ad- 
dress of any blind citizen in any part 
of the State be sent at once John E. 
Ray, Principal of the State School 
for the Blind, Raleigh, N. C., stating 
the preference of the person between 
the New York Point and the Braille 
print. This request should receive 
immediate attention. 





Christ won’t stay in the house with 
the cellar full of whiskey.—Sam 
Jones. 








There is such .a thing as the race 
running out in dudes, and God knows 
I am glad of it.—Sam Jones. 
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J} Red Poll Bull For Sale. 


Four years old, docile and kind, and 
immune to tick fever. Will sell at a 
bargain to prevent inbreeding. 


Geo. W. Bryan, Scotland Neck, N.C. 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING, $1 per inch per insertion; without display, 3 cents a word 
per insertion, each figure or initial counting as a separate word. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs 


and a fine brood sow with pig, for sale by 





ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains 
RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
UFF WYANDOTTES. 


WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


J C.FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - BARNWELL CO,, S. C. 


Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
vlocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
-ome Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The stres of our 
Boars and-Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2.500 to 
$7,000 each. A pairof pigs of this breeding 
for #15; in the West they would cost you 
from to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAM’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 
OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MounNT HOLLY, - - + NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 

Tr. P. BRASWELL, 


North Carolina. 











Battleboro, - - - 
Depend on Packing-house 
Products, Especially if 


W H Y You Live in the Country ? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 
A PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 
moth Black Pigs, 





for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished 
on application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 
Greensboro, - - North Carolina. 


DUROC JERSE: HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
gilts, a specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
has never been defeated in any show yard 
and is now valued at $6,000. 

Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
MULBERRY, TENN. 











15 Angus Bulls at Bargain Prices! 


Must go quick for want ofroom. Stock 
warranted Money back if not as rep- 
resented. Order to-day for a bargain. 


ALSO POLAND CHINA PIGS. 








Myer & Son, Bridgeville, Delaware. 














J. P. LEACH, - - Littleton, N.C. 








Oakwood Farm. CHOICE 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls For Sale 


at attractive prices to reduce herd for win- 
ter. Registered, richly bred and good indi 
viduals. Correspondence and inspection of 
herd invited. Address ROSE DALE STOCK 
FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 





Je: sey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 











BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 





FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 





and 

















Sunny Home Farm 
St Sa eee 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


| Pinehurst, North Carolina. 

















A. L. FRENCH, PRop., r ie 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. | 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES! 
PPS 2A SES ag Si SPS OY 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 














ST 








2 A superior lot of 
Poland Chinas. pigs by my fine 
boars. “Gray’s Ideal’’ 65805; “Gray’s Big 
Chief”’ 57077 and ‘* Victor G’’ 57075, The best 
Strains of living hogs reprerented in this 
herd. Sows in pigs, and Koars and Sows of 
allages. Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of Po- 
land Chinas in this State, at one-half West- 
ern prices. Address - B r. 








CATTLE, HOGS, 

). TURKEYS, 
CHICKENS. 

Quit your Scrub 


Va. 










. GR 
Fredericksburg, 








Sunnyside Farm Berkshires, 


Boars in service, a son of Barcu Premier 
3d.,a son of Manor Faithful out of Her 
Majesty (Biltmore’s greatest Boar and 
Sow,) and a Son of the great Masterpiece 
(paid for and coming.) Sows of the very 
choicest breeding and superb individuality 
have been selected for mating with these 
boars. Some beautiful pigs for sale at 
reasonable prices. Also for sale 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS HEIFERS 


(almost pure) suitable for breeding pur- 
poses. o order considered for less than 
a car load. Herd numbers nearly 300 head. 


NO V1iCKS ON THE FARMS. 


W. R. Walker, Owner, Union, S. C. 


thina Hogs, M. B. 
Turkeys and White Plymouth Rock Chick- 
ens. Prices right, stock right and satisfaction 
guaranteed. CONGER BrRos., Fayetteville, 
Tenn., R. F, D., No.1 


Essex and fake Pigs 


and Angus Cattle. 


A few choice male Fssex pigs, ard s me 
fine Berkshires, single and in pairs. Also 
one fine registered Angus Bull,3 to 4 years 
old, and one young Bull 15 months old. Price 
cheap. Quality, size, etc , considered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


PIEDMONT SHORTHORNS. 


The “Baby Beef” kind, well-bred. Some 
good youngsters forsale. Write your wants: 
l can supply them at lowest prices. 


JOHN M. KESTER, Kings Mountain,N.C. 


Breeder and Dealer in Shorthorn Cattle. 


GUINEA-ESSEX, 


“the New Breed,” the ideal hogs for the 
Southern States, solid black, very prolific. 
WELTON WINN, Sarta Anna, Coleman Co., 
Texas. 


























All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement tn 
| The Progressive Farmer. 














Home of the Champions 





aii Sia! in dll ial 
Stunner and Perfect Challemger are at the 
head of my great Poland Uhina herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. E. S. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 








WRITE TO 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


FOR PEKIN DUCKS, MUSCOVY DUCKS, 
WHITE HOLLAND OR BRONZE TURKEYS, 
FOR ENGLISH PHEASANTS OR HOMER PIGEONS, 
FOR TOULOUSE GEESE, 
FOR POULTRY OF ALL KINDS, 
OK BELGIAN HARKS, . 
FOR GOOD FAMILY MILK COWS. 
FOR TAMWORTH, BERKSHIRE OR POLAND CHINA PIGS. 
FOn YOUNG JERSEY BULLS, 
MAN-RUNNING THOROUGHBRED BLOOD HOUNDS, 
FOR FINEST STRAIN COLLIE PUPS. 


ADDRESS OCCONEECHEE FARM, 





DURHAM, N. C. 
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FOR FARMERS! 


Eight Weeks Short Course in 
Agriculture N. C. A. & M. Col- 
lege, Beginning Jan. 7, 1907. 








Every farmer and farmer boy who 
wishes to vet a k:ow edve of the tunda- 
metals of scientific farming, dairying 
and poultry raising, should write at once 


for circular givin full particulars. The 
best way tospend your winter. HKxpenses 


very low 


PROF. CHARLES M. CONNER, 
West Raleigh, - - North Carolina. 














FARM FOR SA‘LE! 


A farm containing about thirty-five acres 
in the town of Granite Falls, in good state for 
cultivation, four acris bottem, lot of fine 
brick clay with brick machine ready for 
operation; nice lot of tioiber near machine. 
This is desirable land and will not be offered 
long. Also one four roll Deeriug Corn Shred- 
der and Husker, Cottage. 


H. C. MACKI«, - - Granite Falls, N. ©. 


Virginia Farms for Szle! 


If you want a grain farm, grass 
farm, stock farm, cotton farm, tobac- 
co farm or combination farm, write or 
call on 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
Real Estate Agents, 
CHASE CITY, VA., MECKLENBURG CO 
Shrewd men warted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 


necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 
Grannan’s Detective Bureau, ILS Cincinnati, O. 


pulling stumps, grubs,etc, 

and clearing land ad roe 
7 ere 
-45CR .- OURS Stump Poller is the best. 
Catalog FREE. Mercules Mfg. Co..Dept. B34 Centervilic.ie. 












er,No.) 


Our latest machine 
with improved 
stave cylinder 


hulls and'cleans all 


kinds of peas and 
beans without 
breaking or crack- 
ing. Substantially 
built and nicely fin- 
ished. Just what 
every farmer who 
raises peas and 
beaus needs. Will 


2 circularand prices; 
also Catalog of Fngines, Boilers, Saw M 
and Threshers, free for the asking. e 


“A. B. FARQUHAK CO., Ltd., York, Pa, 








THE CHEAPEST 


ARM LANDS 


in the United Sta es to day—so'l, 
climate, markets transpor'ati n 
facilities, and ail considered— 


Aré southern Lands. 


They aret' e bes’ and moat desirable in the 
coun ry for the truck and fruit-grower, t:e 
stock raiser. the dairyman and generai 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest marketsin America. 

The Sou'bh has seaport and a growing 
foreign trade. Its port~ are nearest Murope 
the West Indies. South America, the Pana- 
ma and the O tent. 

The xouthcontrihnu'ed early 700 mi'lion+ 
of doliars to the 1,700 mil ions o: exports last 

ear. 

? The South hasa mild and healthful cl 

mate plenty of uel goo’ water, soils yi ld- 
ing a greater variety .f products than a y 
other pa‘t of the -ountry, exc: lent scho:: 
facilities »nd every advant»ve desired by 
law-abia' 1g and inte igent citizens. 

The Noutb has extensive tore-ts veins ao: 
coal, depvsits of ore, q 'arries of marviea sd 
stone, b'd ofclay,and many otber min: ral- 
and m ta's 

The South is in need «f more settlers to 
buy vacant lan4,to raise farm stuff and se! 
it, and ony wagons, imple vents, urniture 
and household -upplies, ani puts.me mony 
in the bank. a 


Reasons why the “outh is the most de- 
sirable part of he country for the ho. e- 
secker, munufaciurer, aud business man 
supplied by 

M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and [n:ustrial Agent, ontwern Rail- 
way and Mobile &€Ob «Rai: oad 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Governmental Investigation of Hog 
Cholera. 


Long and Laborious Research Results Only 
s 
eases Known By This Name—No Cure for 


ence. 


Messrs. Editors: The discussion 
of hog cholera in your paper this fall 
reminded me that there are many 
pages devoted to discussing this dis- 
ease buried from public view in the 
various reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The 1875 
report has a voluminous paper by 
Prof. Law. It gives a history of 
swine plague running far back in the 
‘nnals of man, in many lands, under 
voried names of which typhoid, ery- 
ipelas, measles, blue disease, diph- 
heria and red soldier are a few. He 
r'yves the incubating period as seven 

» fourteen days; the symptoms as 
h'vering. hiding in litter, tempera- 

ire 104, skin becoming red. turnin: 

purple, followed by black 

lonthness to move, stiffnes 

walking, frequently a hard cough 
nd high mortality rate. 

His postmortem notes and the rem 
dies proposed show how little sci 
nee knew about this distemper twen- 
v years ago. 

Congress appropriated $10,000 for 
‘n investigation of contagious dis- 
‘ases of domestic animals. The De 
ymirtment made a vigorous research 
nto diseases of swine. In 1879 aA 
pecial report was made: Dr. Delmar: 
ills fifty-two pages, Dr. Law sixt) 
yiges, other eminent veterinary sur- 
reons fill seventy-four pages, and 
varely cross the threshold of inquiry 


spots 


yreness, 


Hog Cholera is a Germ Disease. 


The report for 1886 contains 
ighty-three pages of hog cholera in 
vestigations, and is well illustrated 
{t is well designed to make the read- 
‘r join the Jews and abandon eating 
york forever. It quite.confirms Dr 
Salmon’s conclusion in the 1883 re- 
port, in which the eminent author 
levotes fifty-four pages to proving it 
i germ disease. In these reports sci- 
‘nce triumphs, but at what cost of 
suffering and life to pigs, sheep, 
fowls, pigeons, rabbits, guinea pigs 
ind other creatures sick and well! 
teading these experiments in con- 
fining the well with the sick, feed- 
ng well creatures the horribly dis- 
»ased refuse of the dead, inoculating 
jigs, fowls, even mice, with the ex- 
sretions of sick and dead, injecting 
‘ultures under the skin, all the dread 
symptoms and sufferings and deaths 
»f the innocents detailed with scien- 
ific, cold-blooded minuteness, is 
harrowing, heart-harrowing, to tho 
inprofessional layman. But the re 
sult in knowledge is worth it. 


Whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 

The noblest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man. 


Then why should not the brutes 
lie for the good of their brute breth- 
ren? 


Infectious Pneumonia and Cholera 
Differentiated. 

The net result of all this research 
vas to differentiate two diseases, both 
snown to common folk heretofore, 
nd to scientists as well as hog 
‘holera. The one is named infectious 
mneumonia, and is a highly contagi- 
sus and fatal lung disease. The 
yther is also a virulent disease, but 
xf the intestines and is typhoid in 
lature and in the appearance of the 
iternal visce viscera at post-mortem. 
‘o this the name hog cholera is ap- 
ropriated. The bacteria which eause 
hese diseases were’ studied with 
‘reat patience, perseverance and suc- 
‘oss. They and the varied experi- 
rents with them are described vol- 
iminously. The period of incubation 
varies with the disease, the symp- 








in Differentiating Two Dis- 
Hog Cholera Known to Sci- 


toms and post-mortem lesions differ 
widely. I spare you the sickening 
details. One of the astounding reve- 
lations is the swift reproduction of 
the hog cholera germs; 26,240 germs 
to the cubic centimeter dropped in 


sterilized water increased to 1,296,- | 


v00 to the cubic centimeter in two 
days, and were uncountable the third 
day. They soon began dying off, 
poisoned by their own products, and 
were all dead in four months. 

Dried germs were fatal to pigs in- 
oculated with them after two months; 


the germ remained alive in water 
four months. It may be borne long 


distances in the clothés of man, on 
ihe feet, and in the fur and feathers 
of birds and beasts. The stomachs 
of scavenger birds, like buzzards, are 
especially favorable for its transpor- 
tation from place to place. ” 
Rabbits, mice, and guinea pigs take 
the diease readily and die with it. 
The pneumonia bacillus does not 
multiply in water and resists drying 
but a few days. The preceding list 
of animals may contract this disease, 
but it is not readily conveyed by way 


of the stomach while hog cholera 
proper is. There are other very 
marked differences given. The en- 


gravings of the miscroscopic fiend, 
copied from photos, are fine. It isa 
great credit to Dr. Salmon, the au- 
thor. 

No Cure Known. 


The 1880, 1890, and 1891 reports 
are brief but scientific. In 1892 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No 8, was issued 
and is devoted to exploding the nos- 
trums advertised as hog cholera 
cures. 

There are briefer reports at inter- 
vals; the scientists are still trying to 
invent some mode of rendering the 
hog immune, chiefly by injecting a 
serum under the skin (vaccination), 
but with no success. 

The report for 1903 is very sig- 
nificant. We quote: ‘‘The losses from 
contagious diseases of swine reach 
$75,000,000 some years and seldom 
fall below $20,000,000. This De- 
partment has for a quarter of a cen- 
tury been experimenting with a view 
to elucidate the nature of the dis- 
ease and some means of control, but 
no satisfactory method of controlling 
the disease has been evolved. When 
the bacilli which have been supposed 
to cause the disease are filtered frou: 
the blood, this liquid is~still capable 
of producing the disease as virulently 
as before filtration.’’ What do you 
think of that: you people with a sul- 
phur and cob’ charcoal sure cure? 
Put no faith in cholera cures, for 
Science retires from its assault on 
this fortress of Death, defeated and 
dismayed. E. 

Davidson, Mich. 





Do you remember the beautiful 
story of Silas Marner—how a man 
with no _ friendship, no affections, 


living alone in a solitary hut, devot- 
ing himself to saving a hoard of gold, 
was robbed of his money? And then, 
after coming back to his hut in 
despair, he found a little abandoned 
child who had crept into his house 
and gone to sleep on the hearth, and 
how the little child stirred the hid- 
den fountains of life in the miser’s 


.heart so that he devoted himself to 


the infant, and all the world became 
by degrees to him another world, old 
fears expelled and new hopes created 
by the power of this new affection ?— 
James Freeman Clark. 





I’d rather be dead than be in fash- 
ion.—Sam Jones. 
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their Winsome and ~-- 
Sterling Qualifies 

(Nn Various LEATHERS 1:2 L877 ORNS 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
W.L.Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannotbe equalled atany price 


To Shoe Dealers: 

_W. _L. Douglas’ Job- 
bing House is the most 
complete in this country 
Send for Catalog 

























Men’s Shoes, $5 to $1.50. 
to $1.25. Women’s Shoes, 
Misses’ & Children’s Shoes, $2.25 to 


ys’ Shoes, 

4.00 to 31-83: 
Try W. L. Douglas Women’s, Misses and 
Children's shoes; for style, fit and wear 
a excel other makes. 

If I could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 

Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. 
Douglas shoes. His name and price is stam 
on the bottom, which protects you against high 
prices and inferior shoes. Take no substie 
tute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 
and insist upon having them. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
rite for [llustrated Catalog of Fall S 


tyles. 
W.L. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass. 








OLD VIRGINIA FARMS unc: 


f 
| 

| Eo | Low Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated 
| ; Catalog, Largest list Farms in State. This 
i is the country forthe Nerthern Farmer. 
| fe want to hear from every man 
| who desires to better his condition. 
| Casselman Richmond, Va. 
| Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 


SORBINE 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened Tissues, Iniltrated 
Parts, andany Puff or Swelling, 
Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 
without laying the horse up. Does not 
blister, stain or remove the hair. $2.00 a 
bottle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-C free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 
bottle. Cures Synovitis, Weeping Sinew, 
Strains, Gouty or Rheumatic Deposits: 
reduces Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele. 
Allays pain. Pook free. Genuine mfd. only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth 8t., - Springfield, Mass. 
peas in any quantity, 


PEAS!°* 
* from 6 bushels to a car 


load. Please quote prices delivered on cars 
or steamvoat at your sation, and what 
quantity you can furnish. 


FOR SALE! 


Red Rust Proof Oats, f. o. b. Richmond, 


*e 
eee 
















wish to purchase sound 


Va. per burhel-........ Aik SEES as 67 
Virginia Wi: ter Gray, Fancy. f. o. b. 
Ri bmond, Va., per bushel --_.__-.-__ 716 
App er Oats, ‘ hoice, f o. b. Richmond, 
a., per bushel..........-. Ge 87 


Winter Rye, f. o. b.,. Richmond, Va., per 
meet. 


Price of other seeds on application. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. O. 
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What is the use of maintaining two stoves, 
two fires and two fuel accounts : : : 





WHEN A 


Gosby Air Tight 
Baker and Heater 


DOES THE WORK OF TWO STOVES. 














EVERY USER OF THE COSBY AIR TIGHT BAKER AND HEATER SAYS IT WILL DO THE WORK OF TWO 
STOVES, AND WARMLY ENDORSES IT. READ THIS: 





MT. VERNON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
UNION STOVE ComPANy, INc., Richmond, Va. 


DEAR SirS:—The handsome “COSBY” STOVE you sent to us, came in two days ago, and is already attracting con- 
siderable attention. We are delighted with the new stove, and it seems to us that nothing better could be designed for 
home use, as it must be a great fuel saver, warming a good sized room, and at the same time giving a hot oven always 
ready for baking, and facilities on top for cooking without any extra-preparation or effort. It is the rarest combination 
of good qualitities we have seen in any stove, and believe it will be eagerly sought for in this section so well known for 
its excellent stoves. We predict for the “COSBY” STOVE universal popularity. 

Faithfully yours, WILLIAM W. WARNER, 


; Publisher Owl Magazine. 
THINK OF IT! 


You have at all times ready for instant use, a handsome, compactly built stove that will warm any room comfortably, 
and can be made ready in a second to cook or bake anything. Any kind of food can be prepared, any kind of bread or 
cake can be baked, any kind of meat, fowl or fish, baked or roasted. It maintains a regular event heat. 


THE COSBY AIR TIGHT BAKER AND HEATER HAS AN OVEN. 


The top of the stove and the oven are ample in size to do the cooking for the average family, and can be instantly 
made available for either a cooking or heating stove. Asa heating stove it has few equals. It heats rapidly and effect- 


ively, and being built of sheet steel and highly ornamental nickled castings, is pleasing in appearance and will ornament 
any room. 














The Cosby Air Tight Baker and Heater saves fuel and the labor and expense of obtaining fuel. It serves as a heater 
in the living room, and because of its oven and ample tup space, can do the cooking for the average family as satisfactorily 
as any stove made, and with half the labor and in half the time that the ordinary cooking stoves requires. 


EVERY FARMER WHO READS THIS AD IS REQUESTED TO WRITE TO US AT ONCE. 





A SPECIAL OFFER TO THE FIRST , 
FAMILY IN EVERY COMMUNITY. 








WRITE TO US FOR CATALGGUE—AND DO IT TO-DAY. 


UNION STOVE COMPANY, Inc., 
BOX 2745, RICHMOND, VA. 
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EVERY FARMER OUGHT TO READ 


“GOTTON: 


Eo SS 








Its Cultivation, Marketing, Manufacture, and the Prob- 
lems of the Cotton World.” 


By CHAS. W. BURKETT and CLARENCE H. POE, 


OF ‘* THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT ”’ 


A Cyclopedia of Cotton, Handsomely Bound and Magnificently Illustrated. 
dimngin ot, tome, EOS 


‘*The Only Interesting, Readable, Practical Specific Guide to the Whole Great 
Subject of Cotton,” as it is Pronounced, the Following Table of Contents 
Indicates the Scope and Comprehensiveness of the Work: 


- 





INTRODUCTION—Hail the King. Chapter XVIII —Home Mixing of Fertilize s: Saving the Manufac 
: , ‘ ; turer’s Profit 
SEcTION I.—King Cotton: His Realm and His Subjects. Chapter XiX —The Cotton F-rmers’ Equipment of Tools. 
Chapter I.—History of Cotton: From Ancient India to our own Time. Chap‘er XX —B st Methods of Cultivation. ; 
Chapter II.—Acreage and Production: Where the World’s Supply is Chapter XXI.—Cotton Diseases and How Deal with Thm. 
Grown Chapter XXII —Insect Enemies of the Cotion Plant. 
Chapter III.—Does Foreign Competition Threaten th2 South’s Suprem-* Chapter XNIII.—Harvest Time in the Cotton Field 
acy? Chapter XXIV.—What Does it Cost to Make Cotton? 
Chas Ye Men who Make Cotton: Whites and Blacks; Planters SECTION III.—Markeling and Prices. 
Chapter V.—A 25 000,000 Bale Crop: Will the South be Ready when Chapter XX V.—Preparing for Marketing: T e W:rk of the Gin. 
the World Demands It? . Chapter XX VI —Marketing Cotton: The Trip to the Spindle. 
Chapter VI.—Cotton: What it Means and Will Mean to the Southern Chapter XXVII.—The Unceasing Contest Between Bulls and Bears. 
States : Chapter XXVIII.—Statistics: How they are Gathered 
Chapter VII —The Organization cf Cotton Farmers and What it May Chapter XXIX.—The Puzzling Pioblem of Cotton Values. 
Accomplish. 
Chapter VIII..—Stopping the Leaks in Cotton Profits. SECTION I1V.—MVanufactures and By-products. 
SECTION II.— The Cotton Plant: How it Grows and Is Grown. Chapter XXX —Ccttonseed: Once an Outcast, Now a Prince : 
2 i Chapter XXXI.—Cotton O.1: The King Feeds as ‘we.l as Clothes His 
Chapter 1X.—Structure and Botanical Relations. his Subj cts. 
Chapter X —Classification of Varieties. Ch: pter XX XII —Cottonseed Meal and Hulls: He also Feeds our Flocks 
Chhapter XI.—Breeding Up the Cotton Plant. : and Herds. 
Chapter XII —The King’s Rea'm: the I, nd of Sunshine. Chapter XX XIII —The Rise of Cotton Manufactu:ing. 
Chapter XIII.—Soils and How to Handle Them. ‘ Chapter XXXIV —The Cotton Factury in the Cotton States. ° 
i Chapter XIV.—Bringin, Exhausted Lands Back to Life. ‘ hapter XXXV —The Making of Cotton Gosds: How Cotton Clothes 
Chapter XV.—Cotton Unique: A Se!f-supporting Crop. the World. 
Chapter XVI —Buying Fertility for the Soil. 
Chapter X VII.—Saving Fertility for the Soil. CONCLUSION: The Epic of the Cotton that is Yet to be Written. 








Special Offer to Progressive Farmers Readers. 


If you are a cotton farmer you ought to know all about your great staple crop, not only about the best methods of 
fertilization and cultivation and cultivation and marketing, as given here, but about all the uses of the crop. And that is 
what “Cotton” was written for: a Cyclopedia of Cotton facts “as good reading as heart could desire and information 
every Southern man should possess.” The publishers will not sell the book for less than $2 20, postpaid, but we have 
made a special arrangement by which we can offer 


One Copy of ‘‘Cotton,’’ postpaid, $2.20 = 
The Progressive Farmer, one year, price, ast Both for $2.60. Regular Price $3.20. 


m= | ORDER TO-DAY. 


This offer is good 
only for 30 days, and 
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Publishers Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

| if you wish a copy Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $2.60 for which send 
| of “ Cotton ia at the | me, postpatd, one copy of “Cotton: Its Cultivation, Market- 
| aug, Manufacture, and the Probl.ms of the Cotton World,” 
by Burkett and Poe, and also credit me with one year’s 


price, fill out the blank | subscription to the Progressive Farmer. 


reduced combination | 


and send to us at Yours truly, 








once. Name 
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Little Paul’s Thanksgiving. 
They tossed him and they squeezed 
him; 
And they kissed him, one and all. 
They said: “You blessed, blessed 
boy!” . 
And, ‘‘Darling little Paul!” 


But they didn’t give him turkey, 
Nor any pumpkin pie, 


And when the nuts and grapes went 
round 
They slyly passed him by. 


He didn’t seem to mind it, 
For in the sweetest way 

He sat and sucked his little thumb 
His first Thanksgiving Day. 
—Emma C. Dowd, in Sunbeam. 











Lucia’s Thanksgiving Letter. 


And How It Brightened a 


“All the girls at school are writ- 
ing Thanksgiving letters,’ said Lu- 
cia, as she returned from _ school, 
threw her books upon the lounge, 
and, without removing her outside 
wraps, went to the machine where 
her mother was. stitching up the 
seams of the skirt of her new dress. 

“And did you write one?” asked 
Mrs. Brown in a_ voice somewhat 
louder than usual, the machine was 
so noisy. 

“Oh, no,’ said Lucia, as she re- 
moved her coat and took a seat on 
the chair nearest the machine, so 
sitting that her chin rested upon the 
back of the chair. ‘‘The letters are 
to be sent to sick children in the 
hospitals and to old people in Bos- 
ton. Teacher is going to send those 
for the old people to some college 
settlement there.” 

“TI should think that you would 
have wanted to write one, too,” ob- 
served Mrs. Brown. 

“Oh, I did; but dear me! how can 
anybody write letters to strangers? 
I’m sure I can’t. I tried and tried 
and tried, and couldn’t think of any- 
thing to say.” 

“But what’s 
pocket?” 

“Oh, that’s the envelope and pa- 
per; the teacher gave each of us 
some to write the letter on. 1 
thought that I might think of some- 
thing to say at home, but ‘the spirit 
doesn’t seem to move,” as the poets 
say.”’ 

Lucia then stepped into the hall 
to place her hat and coat upon the 
hat tree. <As_ she returned, Mrs. 
Brown was sitting by the window, 
still at work upon the skirt. ‘I’ve 
been thinking, Lucia,’’ she began, 
“that you might write your Thanks- 
giving letter to grandma. She’s not 
a stranger, but she’s an old lady, 
and if you can’t think of anything 
to say to her, I can help you out.” 

“Oh, I could think of a whole dic- 
tionary of things to write to her,” 
replted Lucia, ‘‘and I will write that 
letter to her at once.”’ 


” 


that in your coat 


So Lucia took her paper and en- 
velope to the desk in the corner 
and soon found that the spirit 
did move in earnest, and the letter 
was written almost before she knew 
it. Then she read it to her mother, 
sealed it, and carried it to the near- 
est letter-box. 


Two days later was Thanksgiving 
Day. Grandma Lorenz was sitting 
in her big arm-chair by the window 
waiting for grandpa to come home 
from the store, where he had gone 
for the mail. ‘‘Here’s a letter, moth- 
er,” he said, throwing it into her 
lap. Then he stepped up to the stove 
to warm his unmittened hand. “It’s 
from one of Sarah’s folks.’’ 

“From Lucia!’’ exclaimed the old 
lady as she opened the envelope. 
Bless her heart! She hasn’t forgot- 


Day for a Dear Old Woman 


ten her grandma even at this busy 
time.’’ 

“But do read it, mother, do read 
it!’ exclaimed the old man impati- 
ently. 

ok 

So Grandma 

glasses and read: 


* * 


Lorenz wiped her 


“Dear Grandma: Our class has 
been writing Thanksgiving letters. 


These are to go to those who need 
something to lighten their lives. I 
thought that I would write one to 
you, for I know that you and grand- 
pa must be quite lonely, and I did 
not know any one to whom I could 
say sO muGh as to you or who would 
be so pleased to have a letter ag 
would you. Then I have a great deal 
to thank you for this Thanksgiving, 
and what I thank you the most for 





is my own good mother. It was ever 
so nice of you to give her to me. 
You couldn’t have found a better 
one for me anywhere. Then, I want 
to thank you for all the nice times 
you have given me at your home and 
for the stockings you just knit for 
me, and for O, so many other things. 

“Our class is to have a Thanks- 
giving party at our teacher’s. It’s 
coming off to-morrow night. It’s a 
surprise party, and each of us is to 
carry something to it. But I must 
close now. Mamma sends her love 
and, with me, wishes you a happy 


Thanksgiving. From your loving 

grand-daughter, TOUTiZ.’* 
ss 8 

If Lucia could have seen her 


grandmother all that day, she would 
have believed that her letter brought 
more happiness than did any other 
written by the class. The old lady 
carried it about with her all the 
time and would stop in the midst of 
her preparations for dinner to read 
it again and again, and even when 
she and grandpa sat down to the ta- 
ble to eat their duck, she had it 
opened out before her plate, and 
many and many a time she exclaim- 
ed: ‘My little girl didn’t forget me. 
She means every word she says, too; 
and what a dull Thanksgiving we’d 
have had but for that dear little let- 
ter!’’—-Alice May Douglas, in the 
Religious Telescope. 





Influence is like water, it cannot 
rise higher than its source. It is 
not what we say to others, what we 
would counsel them to do or not to 
do; it is not what we would have 
them believe us to be, or even what 
we really are. The irrefutable testi- 
mony of the daily life does its sure 
and silent work despite all spasmodic 
efforts and wise preachments to the 
contrary.—Canadian Era. 





I’ll wear garments made of wire 
before I’ll wear garments made at 
thirty cents a dozen.—Sam Jones. 








Every bar-room is a recruiting of- 
fice for hell.—Sam Jones. 


















Does What 
Other Stoves 


fail to Do 
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In almost every house there is 
a room that the heat from the 

other stoves or furnace fails to 

reach. It may be a room on 
the ‘‘weather”’ side, or one having no heat 
connection. It may beacold hallway. No mat- 
terin what part of the house—whether room or 
hallway—it can soon be made snug and cozy witha 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Unlike ordinary oil heaters the Perfection gives satisfaction 

always. First and foremost it is absolutely safe—you cannot 
turn the wick too high or too low. Gives intense heat without 
smoke or smell because equipped with smokeless device. 
Can be easily carried from room to room. As eas 
to operate as a lamp. Ornamental as well as useful. 
Made in two finishes—nickel and japan. Brass oil fount 
beautifully embossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and burns 9 
hours. There’sreal satisfaction in a Perfection Oil Heater. 
Every heater warranted. If not at your dealer’s write our 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The R. i? makes the heme bright. 
Is the safest and best lamp 

ayo amp for all-round household 

improved burner. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 
Every lamp warranted. Suitable for library, dining room, 


use. Givesa clear, steady 

light. Fitted with latest 

parlor or bedroom. If not at your dealer’s write to nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, 
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Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. SEesaeese5=5 
Does a General Bankirg Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all in that Line, 


The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of Trust, and 
actin any fiduciary capacity whatever. 

We have a Strong Fire and Burglar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
have Sate-DVeposit Boxes for rent. All who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 
should have one. 

DIRECTORS- Chas. M. Busbee, Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas S. Kenan, Thomas B. Crowder, W. A. Linehan, F. O. 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 
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EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON SUCCESSION AUGUSTA SHORT STEMMED 
WAKEFIELD LARGE TYPE TRUCKER FLAT DUTCH 
The Earliest WAKEFIELD The Earliest Flat A little later Largest and Latest 


Cabbage Grown Second Earliest Head Variety than Succession Cabbage 
PRICE: Inlots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.50 per m., 6 to 9m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
F. O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. Cc. My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 
I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the purchase 

Guarantee price to any customer who is dissatisfied at end of season. These plants are 
grown in the open field, on Seacoast of South Carolina, in a climate that is just suited to 
growing the hardiest lants that can be grown in the United States. These plants can be 
reset in the interior of the Southern States during the months of January, February, and 
March, They will stand severe cold without being injured, and will mature a head of Cab- 
bage Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold 
frames. r 

My Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior towns and cities of 
the South. Brheir profit depends upon them having Early Cabbage; for that reason they pur- 
chase my plants for their crops. 

I also grow a full line of other'Plants and Fruit Trees, such as Strawberry, Sweet Potato, 
Tomato, Egg Plant and Pepper Plants; Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry and Apricot 


Trees, Fig ushes, and Grape Vines. ee 
WM. c. GERATY, YOUNG'S ISLAND, 5S. C. 


Special terms to persons who make up club 
orders. Write for illustrated catalogue, 
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Avery’s Middie Bursters 
Do the Work in Half the Time 






THREE STYLES: 


Steel Beam, Soft Center_Steel 
Molds, Steel Shares; Steel Beam, 
Chilled Molds, Chilled | Shares; 
Wood Beam, Steel Molds, Steel 
Shares. ; 

Can furnish riding attachments for steel beam 

- bursters. 
We are the largest manufacturers of Middle Bursters in the world, 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KY. 











Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans La., Shreveport, La., Dallas, Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla., New York City, 
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“Tt would 
not take $150 
for my Cole 
Planter if I 
could not get 
anot her.’’— 
EDWARD 

ScHOLTZ. 


saves labor. 


faction. 


‘“*T would not take $50.00 for the corn 
attachment to my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. 


THE COLE UNIVERSAL PLANTER 


Distributes Guano and Drills Cotton Seed at the same time. Drops Corn 
one grain or more if wanted. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Peanuts, 
Sorghum, Beans, etc. Gives better stands, increases the yield, and 
It is simple, practical and easy to run. Over 30,000 farm- 
ers are using Cole Machines with pleasure and profit. They will save 
you much time and money. We pay the freight and guarantee satis- 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


The Gole Mfg. Go., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HIGHEST 
AWARD, 
STATE 
FAIR, 
1906. 





Order Now for Future Delivery 


The Only Way to be Sure of Getting a 


Detroit Tong ueless Disc Harrow 


When YouWant It 


This is to notify farmers everywhere that 
we are now accepting orders on our Cele- 
brated Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow for 
future delivery. And that this is the only 
way we guarantee to make shipment of Har- 
rows at the time they are wanted. 

The Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow (the 
only original patented Tongueless Disc) 


sold like wild fire everywhere last year—its 
first year on the market. So much so that 
we were returning orders every day, unable 
to supply enough machines. 

Indications are that we will have even a 
bigger trade this year, and that we will have 
to refuse many orders in the rush of the 
season. 

But—to all who send us advance orders we 
guarantee to make shipment at time request- 
ed, until further notice. 


Let Us Quote You a Special Price on 
the Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow 


We sell direct to the user. We'll save you 
all the middleman’s profits. 

Our Harrows are not for sale by Dealers 
anywhere. Be sure to remember that. No 
dealer can sell you a Detroit Tongueless 
Disc Harrow. 


We Allow 30 Days 
Field Test FREE 


on every Harrow to prove that they are ex 
actly as represented. 

We pay all freight to your station. 

Write at once for our FREE book and 
other valuable information. 

Let us quote you a price on this Harrow. 

We give extra dating on advance orders. 

The Detroit TONGUELESS Disc Harrow 
is the most valuable improvement of the age 


in an agricultural implement. 

Front truck takes the weight of frame and 
controls movement of harrow. Double 
levers make easy handling. 

Doing away with the Tongue devs away with all 
side draft—all neck weight — all 
crowding of team in short turns, 

Saves horses and turns quicker on 
the corner. Ball bearingstakethe 
end thrust. 

Other specifications and points of, 
superiority fully explained in cur 
freecatalog $ 

Write us 
a postal to-em 
day and 
get full 
informa- 
tion in re- 
gard to 

this won- 
pe rful new 
Harrow. Address 


American Harrow Co., 7!43 Hastings St.,Detroit, Mich. 














Cotton Seed Meal and Hulls 


Are not only the very best, but the cheapest 
feed on the market for Cattle of all Kinds, 
Horses and Mules, Hogs and Poultry. . 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


FARMERS GOTTON OIL 60. 


WILSON, N. C. 








WE ALSO MANUFACTURE AND HANDLE 


.-HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS.. 


Acids, Potashes, Nitrate of Soda, Kainit and all 


Kinds of Fertilizer Materials. 


WE PAY THE HIGHEST MARKET PRICE FOR COTTON SEED. 


WRITE FOR PRICES, ETC. 





tical and economical power for the 

Grist Mill, and other farm Machine: y? 

Do your own grinding, and save 
money, Let ustell you about the “‘Blakes- 
lee’? Gasoline Engines. Write today for 
catalog and particulars. 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., 
Box G Birmingham, Ala. 


ry you want the most convenient, prac- 





GOLD jum. FAME Pear, etc. Finest stock K LOUISIANA, MO. 
We the U. >of all leodin commercial sorts. ARs 


e PAY S4 LY and want more 
Pres Seles “list, etc. FREE 


T REE HAVE MAINTAINED 

THEIR RECORD—HIGHEST QUALITY, 

LOW PRICE. We offer the only GENUINE STOCK of the 
superb new fruits: KING DAVID, DELICIOUS, BLACK BEN, 


CHAMPION and SENATOR Applies; BANNER, SUNRISE, Grapes; 


@ pockport, Illinois 
S Fayettevil lle, Ark, 
™ Dansville, N. Y. 








BLOUNT’S mivove Breaker 


is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
tion since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
laying by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
or wood beam. Extra point free. My free 

booklet gives convincing testimonials from 


practical users all over the South— 
@ straight-from-the-shoulder 
words on economy for 

Bake you, felling why. Price 
moderate. Write for free —— 


HENRY F. BLOUN 
Box 36, Lee se. ind. 











JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


ene. I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdictto you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
Way. pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
16-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
orene Shipping weight, 400 Ibs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


$) SaeetNOr ST RENE ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears a twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; 1 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man anda boy with one or two horses can run 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
A minute and a halfis all it takes for the ordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. Note 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler— grips the rope at any point. Does not 
chafe rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups.’’ Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
lbs. strain. It generates immense power and it's made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 


Established 1884, 





MILNE MFG. CO., 


Monmouth, Ill. 








A low wagon 
ata low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer. 
Will carrya 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on auy farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 
width of tire. Hw 8 to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mtg. Co., Box 122H Quincy, fl. 











> your fruit with a good spray 
mp means dollars to you 
Khe Teelipse earns S big profits 
and lasts for yea 
vented the 


ECLIPSE 
SPRAY PUMP 


after experimenting for 
years in our own orchards 
with the common sprayers, 
We have it illustrated in 
our 40 "page catglog— send 
: for it y—it’s brimful 
: of useful and interesting 
reading for ne gardener 
and fruit 
MORRILI_ & MORLEY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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